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EMULSO -- FOR CLEAN TREES 


White fly, scale, sooty mold.—All are easily cleaned up with Emulso. 
Spray THOROUGHLY this fall and watch your trees put on a clean 
healthy growth next spring. Emulso is uniform; it is’nt necessary to 
test every drum to see if it’s safe to use. 
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And Emulso is only one dependable Peninsular Product. Peninsular 
Calcium Caseinate, Derrisol, Dow Dry Lime Sulphur, Niagara Dusts and 
Dusters, Hardie Sprayers—all are obtainable through Peninsular Deal- 
ers and Warehouses. 


Write for our catalogues 
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Quality 
S-— Pedigreed 
a Citrus 
Trees 


A New “‘Book of Truth 
For Planters of New Croves’’ 


The 1927-28 edition of the “Book of Truth for Planters of New Groves” will be 
ready for distribution September 20th. It will be sent FREE OF CHARGE to all 
prospective planters of citrus groves who write for it. 


This book is a guide to successful citrus planting and culture, as well as a de- 
scriptive catalog for Ocklawaha Nurseries. Its advice and recommendations are 
based on 30 years of actual grove work undertaken or supervised by Ocklawaha 
Nurseries in all parts of Florida’s citrus belt. 


For established citrus growers planning to enlarge their groves, as well as for 
new planters, this book is of inestimable value. It gives the real facts about the 
Florida citrus situation, and it tells how citrus growing can be made highly prof- 
itable for the grower. 


Order Trees For Fall Planting Now 


Growers who want Ocklawaha Pedigreed Trees for fall or winter planting should 
place their orders for reservations now, so as to be sure that they can get the 
varieties and sizes which they desire. The demand for Ocklawaha trees fre- 
quently exhausts the supply of some of our stocks during the planting season. 


Ocklawaha Nurseries, Inc. 


The Oldest Exclusive Citrus Nurseries in Florida 


Post Office: Lake Jem, Florida 


Telephone Long Distance 
Mt. Dora, Florida, No. 21 or Ocklawaha Nurseries, Florida 
Telegraph—Mt. Dora, Florida 
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Begin right now your Fall attack upon scale pests. 

Better fruit, clean fruit is not a matter of acci- 

dent, but one of careful attention to trees and fruit. 

* . 

Timeliness plays a big part in obtaining the greatest 
reentage of kill, next to which comes careful se- 

ection of proven materials used in spraying. 

Spray for profits. Spray to make your fruit worth 

so much more that you get an actual profit on spray 

materials and labor. Hundreds of growers do it. 


For scale there is nothing quite so good as FASCO 
. FLO-OIL, that is generally agreed in the best post- 
ed circles, among growers and advisers. 


The complete product. Requires the 
addition of no spreader, requires no 
“sticker”.Containing 65% oil,it flows 
like cream; mixes with any water; 
mixes with Bordeaux mixture; mixes 
with Lime-Sulphur solution. FASCO 
FLO-OIL is death to scale insects and 
white fly. On these it exhibits the 
highest percentage of kill of any Oil 
Emulsion on the market, oil dilution 
being the same. For profitable spray- 

and Better Fruit be sure to use 


ing 
FASCO FLO-OIL. 


F lorida Agricultural site Siineei taal, Sibi Valdis 


ville. Producers of Ideal Insecticides for Ideal 
Results. Affiliated with Wilson & Toomer 


Supply Com pany Fertilizer Company, of Jacksonville, Florida. 
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| 
Practical Cooperation- | 
Not Theory 


Growers want performance not promises, dol- 
lars and cents not sentiments and theories, 
a marketing organization that depends 
upon results, not upon some popular ap- 
peal. 


Such an institution depends not upon business 
politics or the craftiness of a demagogue. 
It may frankly state it hopes to make 
money in rendering a service that must 
be so superior as to be its only appeal. 


Individuals manning such organizations are 
inspired by that instinctive self-interest 
which creates the extra push, the addition- 
al pressure, the superior initiative and per- 
simonce that tackles a hard job and does 
it well. 


a case of have to, or lose; of self-preserva- 
tion, or death; the old time urge that has 
prodded civilization towards the best of 
its accomplishments, instead of impracti- 
cal wishes and ideals. Such service is in- 
valuable to growers, and is the most prac- 
tical form of cooperation. ; 


CHASE & CO. 


Growers Marketing Agents 
For 43 Years 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Better Fruit From Better 
Rootstocks 


By N. A. Reasoner, Royal Palm Nurseries 


There is no more encouraging sign 
of progress in the Citrus Industry as 
a whole, than the present-day wide- 
spread interest in rootstocks. During 
the last few months we have been 
privileged to discuss the matter not 
only with dozens of the foremost 
‘ growers of this State, but with rep- 
resentatives from Texas, California, 
Mexico, and the Central and South 
American States as well, as also the 
officials of our State and Government 
Experiment Stations. Almost univcr- 
sally the feeling was expressed that 
now that cultural requirements, in- 
sect and disease control were begin- 
ning to be quite well understood, the 
question of Rootstocks was the last 
great frontier confronting the Citrus 
fruit-grower today! 

Most of these visitors were, of 
course, interested in seeing the old 
fruiting specimen trees on Cleopatra 
roots from which we have been led 
to discard Rough Lemon entirely as 
a rootstock and advocate Cleopatra 
instead, and we were glad to show 
them what we could, as we shall al- 
ways be glad to show others also 
that are interested. It seems rather 
appropriate that as the first Nursery 
concern, so far as we have been able 
to determine, to use Rough Lemon 
as a commercial rootstock, we should 
also be the first to discard it entirely, 
but such is the case. We have not a 
single Rough Lemon bud of our own 
production for sale in our nurseries, 
altho we do, of course, occasionally 








N. A. Reasoner, Oneco, Florida 


obtain it for our clients where it is 
particularly specified or the variety 
is not available on Cleopatra roots. 
We would not have you infer from 
this that we are offering Cleopatra 
rootstock as the solution of every ill 
that besets the Citrus industry. Far 
from it. We merely consider it as a 
small advance in supplying a general- 
ly more suitable stock for a certain 
class of high and well drained soils. 
Where heavy moist soils, such as are 





suitable for sour orange roots, are 
to be planted, we heartily recom- 
mend that rootstock. Neither do we 
recommend Cleopatra for the exceed- 
irg!'y poor scrub or spruce pine 
ridges unless a good yellow citrus 
subsoil is obtainable. Where there is 
no good subsoil, we would not recom- 
mend planting Citrus at all, there is 
still too much GOOD citrus land in 


.the State to bother with trying to 


make a grove on land so poor that it 
would be better suited for the ce- 
ment mixer or the glass factory. Still, 
if you have such a piece and are DE- 
TERMINED to make a grove on it, 
we would recommend Rough Lemon 
roots, as it will undoubtedly grow bet- 
ter on poorer soils than any of the 
other commercial stocks today, even 
tho the quality is lacking. 


The advantages over Rough Lem- 
on root which have caused us to rec- 
ommend Cleopatra for ordinary good 
high soils are, briefly: 

1. Better quality fruit, Smoother 
skins, and the fruit do not dry out 
early in the season. Tangerines on 
Cleopatra root hold their juice until 
late in the Spring. Exquisite flavor 
Oneco mandarines on Cleopatra root 
develop an aroma and flavor even 
surpassing those on Sour root, while 
on Rough Lemon they are often quite 
insipid. 

2. Hardier than Rough Lemon, 
practically in that respect to Sour 
Orange, and by being slower to come 
Continued on page 30 





































The above subject embraces a very 
broad field, so it will naturally be im- 
possible to present the entire sub- 
ject in this short space. However, the 
writer will attempt to present a. few 
salient facts, relating to the neces- 
sity of careful use of certain insecti- 
cides and their proper application. 

Necessity has developed the use of 
insecticides. It was only through the 
dire needs of controlling certain in- 
sects which bade fair to affect the 
efforts of man in wresting his very 
existence from Mother Nature, that 
we have today gained the ascendency 
in the ever present struggle between 
man and insects, mainly through the 
use of poison and contact insecti- 
cides. Of course, not the entire cred- 
it can be given the artificial methods 
of control, since our “friendly ene- 
mies,” such as the fungi, predacious 
enemies, parasites and diseases, all 
play their important part in man’s 
fight against his insect enemies. 

Rust Mites 

In the State of Florida, the Citrus 
grower has five insects and one mite, 
all of which can be considered of 
primary importance. These six ene- 
mies of the citrus grove must be 
watched and combatted at regular 
periods if first class fruit is to be 
produced. A large part of grove 
maintainance may well be charged 
cr the losing side of the ledger 
through lack or improper use of in- 
secticides, for the fruit, as well as 
the tree itself in some instances may 
be a total loss unless a well advised 
campaign against the insect enemies 
is carried out. 

It is a matter of personal opinion 
which of the pests cause more dam- 
age, as it will vary in different locali- 
ties, but as the rust mite has been 
of great importance through the pres- 
ent summer, let us discuss this par- 
ticular pest. The rust mite is a very 
minute creature, 1-200 inch in length 
when full grown and is easily recog- 
nizable with a hand lens magnifying 
about 14 to 16 times. The mites are a 
light yellow in color, thus producing 
a dusty appearance of the fruit when 
a héavy infestation is present. A pe- 
culiarity of the rust mite is its aver- 
sion to both direct sunlight and 
dense shade, this accounting for a 
ring of russet around certain fruits 
where the light is just right for them. 
The damage from rust mite is caus- 
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Insecticides and Their Neces- 
sity in the Citrus Grove 


By Julian J. Culver, Entomologist, Florida Agricultural Supply Co. 


ed by injury to the epidermal cells 
of the skin of the fruit which gives 
it a russet appearance, They multiply 
rapidly and a complete life cycle can 
be passed in from seven to ten days 
in spring and summer and in two 
weeks or longer in cool weather. 
They can cause damage at any time 
of the year and it is sometimes nec- 
essary to -use remedial measures 
throughout the entire season. 


Sulphur is the best material to use, 


Markets Brights 


Boxes 


482,910 
116,353 
236,003 
223,762 
185,172 

76,433 


Price 
Box 


N. Y. 
Pitts. 
Phila. 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Average Price 


since it kills all stages except the 
eggs, and its slow oxidizing effect 
will kill the young mites as they 
hatch. Lime Sulphur Solution con- 
taining 24 to 26 percent sulphur in 
solution, used at a dilution of 1 to 
65, will give the best control. In the 
past few years, dusting with sulphur 
has superseded spraying to a large 
extent, due to the ease and rapidity 
of application, with a high percent- 
age of kill. Dusting, in fact, should 
prove just as effective as spraying, 
provided enough material is used per 
tree. To obtain the best results con- 
siderable time should elapse after 
dusting before rains fall. To secure 
best results, from % pound to 1 
pound per tree should be applied 
when no wind or a very light breeze 
is blowing and preferably when the 
trees are damp with dew. A number 
of groves under the writer’s observa- 
tion have been very satisfactorily 
dusted at night. The best dusting ma- 
terial to use is a superfine sulphur 
of about 200 mesh test with about 5 
percent hydrated lime added as a con- 
ditioner to make it flow easily. The 
spraying or dusting should be done 
before the rust mite appears in large 
numbers on the fruit, for by then, 
the damage is largely done. Every 
grower should be equipped with a 
good hand magnifying glass and 
watch his trees carefully for rein- 
festation. Under certain conditions it 
may be advisable to adopt a plan of 
either spraying or dusting the grove 
in April or May and repeating every 
few weeks throughout the summer. 
or until the fruit has colored. 


,721,212 
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While the rust mite does not affect 
the edible qualities of the citrus 
fruit, it not only toughens the skin, 
but prevents the fruit from sizing 
up and makes a distinct division be- 
tween the grades of fruit. The infest- 
ed fruits are divided into goldens and 
russets, merely a difference in severi- 
ity of attacks. A few figures on the 
1926-1927 crop from six northern 
markets will be interesting for com- 
parison, 


Price 
Box 


Russets 
Boxes 


843,395 


Goldens 
Boxes 


150,611 
543,414 
219,238 
311,992 


166,182 118,142 


It requires no stretch of imagina- 
tion to see the amount that could 
have gone into the pockets of the 
growers, if preventive measures had 
been taken to control rust mites. 
Two or three good sprayings with 
lime sulphur solution or a few good 
dustings with a superfine sulphur 
lime dust mixture, will very likely 
divert this stream of dollars back to 
the citrus growers where it belongs. 

An insect that causes trouble at 
times, is the Red Spider, There are 
two common species, but as they 
work on the leaves they may be class- 
ed as Red Spider and while they 
cause considerable trouble at times 
by defoliating trees, they are seldom 
severe enough to cause concern. The 
treatment for rust mite, will control 
these spiders. 

White Fly 

The potential damage from rust 
mite infestation extends into the 
time for control of other pests of the 
citrus, viz., the scale insects and the 
white flies. In the past, it was feared 
that the white flies would prove a de- 
vastating menace to this industry, 
but through the introduction of the 
parasitic fungi and other predators 
in connection with the regular oil 
spray in the fall, these insects are 
not causing the trouble that was pre- 
dicted for them. There are several 
species of white flies infesting citrus, 
but a general discussion will suffice 
for ali. 

The injurious stages of these in- 
sects are the larvea or pre-resting 
stage, for at this time, enormous 
quantities of sap are drawn from the 
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tree, thus causing a slowing up of 
growth together with fewer and 
smaller fruits. During this time, the 
larvae, which are generally found on 
the lower side of the leaves, exude 
from the alimentary tract, a sweet- 
ish substance called ‘honeydew’ 
which falls on the leaves and fruit 
and in which a black fungus called 
‘sooty-mold’ grows. This will black- 
en the entire tree and fruit and can 
be removed only by washing, unless 
remedial measures are taken. It is 
true that this darkening of the fruit 
does not materially lessen its edible 
qualities, but sooty-mold fruit is sel- 
dom if ever perfectly cleaned by 
washing. This practice of severe 
scrubbing results in further loss of 
fruit from bruises and abrasions, fur- 
nishing a new field for the growth of 
decay causing fungi. One other re- 
sult of sooty-mold is a hiding place 
and protection for scale insects. 


White flies are easily controlled by 
spraying with oil emulsion and as 
this is the method of control for 
scale insects, the same spraying will 
generally serve for both. However, 
in the case of some of the very early 
varieties of oranges, the spray should 
be applied earlier than in the later 
varieties. On all varieties a spray of 
a paraffin oil emulsion of 1 percent 
oil in the diluted material, should be 
applied sometime in April. This will 
also ‘aid in the control of scale, The 
second brood, which are flying in 
June, is not so serious, as the natur- 
al enemies will tend to hold it in 
check. The third generation of white 
flies has emerged from the last of 
August to the middle of September. 
This fits in very nicely with the clean 
up spray, which begins about the 
last of September to the first of Oct- 
ober and a spray at this time of the 
paraffin oil emulsion containing 65 
percent oil at a strength of 1 gallon 
of oil to 50 gallons of water, is ad- 
visable, as this strength, about 1.3 
percent oil in. dilution, will control 
scale insects as well as white fly. A 
careful spraying at this time will re- 
move practically all sooty-mold and 
by the time the fruit is ready for 
packing, the ordinary processes of 
nature have removed the scale as 
well as the white flies. 

Scale Insects 

The purple scale is considered to be 
the most destructive insect pest in cit- 
rus in Florida. It is needless to discuss 
the appearance of the scale, everyone 
is familiar with the elongated, light 
brown appearance of the adult scale. 
The activity of the scale is confined 
to sucking the sap from the tree and 
fruit, interfering with the proper 
growth of the tree and causes blem- 
ishes on the fruit. This scale collects 
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on the midrib and base of the leaf, 
though it will be found on any por- 
tion of the leaf, top or bottom. When 
found on the limbs of the tree, it will 
be present, generally on the smaller 
twigs of large trees, while in young 
trees it will congregate in large num- 
bers on the larger branches, as well, 
retarding the growth and sometimes 
killing the limb. It is particularly 
noticeable on the leaves, where it 
will form clusters, piling one upon 
the other, causing this portion of the 
leaf to turn yellow and in time drop 
off. 


The Florida red scale is the other 
severe pest of the citrus in this State. 
It is also called the nail head scale 
by some growers. While the damage 
is not so severe as the purple scale, 
owing to the rapid rate of reproduc- 
tion it will defoliate a tree quicker 
and will cause the fruit to fail to de- 
velop and drop off. Red scale is the 
most pernicious scale in Florida and 
will often require more than one 
spraying to control, due to the heavy 
armor which fits the leaf or fruit 
closer than the purple scale. This 
scale, like the purple scale, prefers 
a slightly protected area and for this 
reason, the roadsides, where dust 
settles on the leaves and fruit, is 
more liable to retain the infestation. 
The same natural enemies of the pur- 
ple scale, aid in the control of this 
insect. 

Of all insecticides used for the 
control is a thorough spraying with 
a parafiin oil emulsion, one gallon of 
oil to 50 gallons of water. When the 
infestation is severe and the trees 
are completely dormant, a strength 
of 1 gallon of 65 percent oil to 33 
gallons of water or a 2 percent oil 
spray may be applied, although the 
regular strength of 1 to 50 is usual- 
ly sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, In the summer, this strength 
ordinarily is too strong, though the 
writer has recommended it during 
the past summer with no ill effects. A 
summer strength of 1 to 60 will be 
of valuable aid in controlling these 
two scales, though it may be neces- 
sary to give a thorough clean up 
spray in the fall. A good practice to 
adopt, is a spraying with 65 percent 
paraffin oil emulsion at a strength of 
1 to 50 in the fall, and another at 
the same dilution in the spring when 
the fruit is about % to % inch in 
diameter. A third spraying of the 
same material at a strength of 1 to 
60 is sometimes necessary during 
mid-season. 


It is sometimes advisable to use a 
spreader with some oils and when this 
is the case, whale oil soap or calcium 
caseinate are the best and most prac- 
tical to use, although from my obser- 


vations the addition of a spreader is 
not essential to a properly manufac- 
tured emulsion. This conclusion be- 
ing reached after a large series of 
experiments with a number of emul- 
sions being sold in Florida. 

Ctirus Aphid 

The last important citrus pest dealt 
with in this article is the citrus aphid. 
This species has been confused with 
the melon aphid, but they are two 
distinct species, though the control 
measures are the same. 

The work of this pest is very mark- 
ed and cannot be mistaken for that 
of other pests. It attacks very young 
and tender shoots, curling the young 
leaves up tightly, thus rendering 
themselves secure from most insecti- 
cides, though if taken in time, they 
can be held in check by remedial 
measures. Dusting has proven better 
than spraying, due to the habit of 
the insect in remaining in curled 
leaves, where a spray will not pene- 
trate. For this purpose a 3 percent 
nicotine lime dust is used. A very 
still morning when the dust will 
hang about the tree in cloud, is the 
best time for this purpose. 


The most effective treatment for — 


young trees is spot dusting with a 
knapsack duster, the preferred type 
being one utilizing a bellows draft 
from a series of levers, rather than 
one operated by a series of gears 
having a tendéncy to clog. The dust 
should be driven into the curled up 
foliage as much as possible. For a 
larger grove, a power duster should 
,be used. There is a power duster on 
the market which will mix the dust 
with each filling of the machine. This 
duster has a round conical shaped 
hopper with a propeller-like agitator 
in the bottom, which thoroughly 
mixes the material and by using hy- 
drated lime and pouring in liquid 40 
percent nicotine sulphate, running 
the agitator for a couple of minutes, 
then blowing out the freshly mixed 
material on the tree, it is claimed 
that a 2 percent dust will be as ef- 
fective as a factory mixed 3 percent 
dust. If a heavy infestation is en- 
countered, this procedure alone, will 
soon save the grower the price of 
the duster, 


Almost any good contact insecti- 
cide will kill all aphids hit, but oil 
emulsions are good if they can be 
applied strong enough to do the 
work, but care should be taken as 
young foliage is liable to be injur- 
ed. Again, we come to the subject of 
an oil with the proper emulsifier, 
which makes it safer to use under 
these conditions. In any case, it is very 
doubtful if spraying is as good as 
dusting, though this will depend upon 

Continued on page 27 














































































































































































































































































































































































“Pop, we’ve just got to make ’em 
better lookin’ ”, said Edsel to Henry. 
Florida fruits are like that. We all 
admit that our Florida citrus fruits 
are good, but to convince the con- 
sumers of this fact, they must LOOK 
good. 

In the mid-western states where 
hundreds of carloads of apples are 
received from the Northwest, the 
consumers believe that only high 
grade apples are grown in the North- 
west. As a matter of fact, only the 
best grade is shipped. If Florida ship- 
ped only her best grade of fruit, 
there would be less than one-fifth of 
the crop to ship. Evidently, before 
I'lorida citrus fruits become known 
as a high quality product, the quality 
must not only be present in a great- 
er ratio, but it must announce it- 
self. 

Appearance is only one of the 
points which go to make up quality, 
but it is this point which is most 
lacking in Florida citrus fruits. Blind 
men don’t smoke. Close your eyes 
and try it. You’ve got to SEE the 
smoke to get the proper kick out of 
it. When I go into a cafeteria, I’m 
likely to buy more than I can eat. In 
a restaurant, ordering from a menu, 
T'm likely to leave hungry. Please 
the eye and your goods are sold. 

Our low percentages of bright 
fruit is due largely to the ravages of 
insect pests. The average Florida 
grower is content to kill one-half to 
two-thirds of these insects and call 
it a good job. The fit survive, and are 
notoriously prolific in reproduction. 

The most thorough method of in- 
sect eradication is by fumigation 
with hydrocynic acid gas under tents. 
Some growers’ I have talked with 
were under the impression that fum- 
igation is merely an aphis control 
measure. This gas is no “respector” 
of insects. All the scale insects, white 
fly, rust mite, aphis—all these in any 
stage of development, egg to adult, 
are subject to this gas, 

Mr. Ralph Miller, Assistant En- 
tomologist stationed at the Lake Al- 
fred Experiment Station, found last 
July that a count of 1000 purple 
scale following fumigation, showed 
only four alive. He also found that 
21% of white fly eggs from non- 
1tumigated trees hatched. Of 1780 
white fly eggs taken from fumigated 
trees only eight hatched. This is four 
tenths of one per cent. 

Professor Watson, Entomologist, 
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Citrus Fumigation 


Its Relation to The Production of Quality Fruit 
By V. V. Bowman American Cyanamid Sales Co., Orlando, Fla. 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, has checked the kill on both 
Florida red and purple scale at vari- 
ous times and found it to be very 
close to 100%. 

In Farmers Bulletin No. 1321 of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Prof. R. W. Woglum says: “The use 
of hydrocyanic acid gas in fumigat- 
ing plants for the destruction of in- 
sect peSts is one of the most impor- 
tant discoveries in the field of insect 
control. No other known gas having 
so wide a range of usefulness so 
quickly destroys insect life. Nearly 
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Nurserymen in many states have 
long been compelled by law to fumi- 
gate their stock with hydrocyanic 
acid gas. It would be easier to spray 
it, but thoroughness is demanded. 

Thirty years ago California started 
practicing fumigation of citrus 
groves. Today it is the standard meth- 
od of insect control there. It is also 
now used in Australia, South Afri- 
ca, Egypt, Spain, Palestine and Jap- 
an. Florida is just getting started to- 
ward fumigation. This fall finds a 
number of individuals in different 
parts of the state equipped to do 


Applying Gas Under Tents 





every year new sprays have been off- 
ered in competition with the gas 
method, but fumigation has outlived 
them all and hydrocyanic acid gas is 
today even as thirty years ago, by 
far the most effective of all insecti- 
cides for scale control on citrus trees 
on the Pacific coast.” 

One grower complained to us that 
he had never been able to produce 
grapefruit without a ring of purple 
scale on them where the fruits touch- 
ed each other. He did just that last 
year, and again this year, by fumi- 
gation. 

A sufficient amount of this work 
las been done in Florida to make the 
method well known, The gas is evolv- 
ec from Cyanogas Citrus Dust blown 
on the ground under the tented tree. 
Each tree is treated for forty-five 
minutes. That does not mean 
that the treatment is necessarily 
slow. Four laborers and a foreman 
can fumigate ten acres per day und- 
et favorable conditions. 





commercial fumigation. Then, too, a 
few of the larger growers of the state 
have equipped themselves to do their 
own fumigation. The bulk of the 
fumigation, however, continues to be 
done by our own crews. 

It has been pointed out that it 
costs less to produce a box of fruit 
in Florida than it does in California. 
Should not the GRADE of fruit pro- 
duced be considered? We believe that 
a few cents more per box spent in 
producing a higher grade fruit would 
be the most profitable investment 
that a Florida grower can make. 
Last year, one Florida grower fumi- 
gated his grove ai a cost of less than 
10c per box of fruit, A portion of 
that fruit brought eight dollars and 
a considerable portion six dollars per 
box at auction in New York City. 
This man KNOWS it pays to produce 
quality fruit. 

Sometimes one hears a grower 
complaining that there is no money 


Continued on page 33 
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The Drainage Problem of 
a Citrus Grove 


By Alfred Warren, County Agent, St. Lucie County, at Farmers and Fruit Growers Week 


Introduction 


Outside of the naturally really 
well drained lands, drainage is the 
most important problem the grove 
owner has to meet. And yet, with all 
that has been written on the subject, 
and with all the derelict groves scat- 
tered here and there over the many 
sections of the citrus belt of Florida, 
it seems that the problem of drain- 
age is less understood and less ap- 
preciated than any other operation in 
the growing of citrus fruits. 

Some times it seems rather hard 
to explain just why the average grove 
owner in the prairie, flat woods, and 
hammock districts does not pay more 
attention to this one all-important 
subject,—drainage. Probably he does 
not fully understand the physiology 
of the plant, its various functions 
carried on by the different parts of 
the tree and the relation that one 
part of the tree bears to another; or 
perhaps he does not fully appreciate 
the fact that when the tree grows 
larger and larger it needs a corre- 
spondingly greater depth of soil; pos- 
sibly he reasons that since a grove 
on higher and naturally well drained 
land or one on low land but with a 
constant watertable gets along with- 
out artificial drainage, and therefore 
low flat woods soils do not need the 
carrying out of a special drainage 
program, or whether a man really 
wants to kid himself into the belief 
that since the little tree when first 
set out can get along with a limited 
depth of soil of the average type, it 
can eventually adapt itself to its 
surroundings as it grows older and 
older and supposedly larger and larg- 
er; or just what the psychology or 
logic about the matter is is indeed 
hard to say. 

At any rate, the fact remains that 
a great many groves on the prairie 
and flat woods lands do not get the 
drainage they should have for the 
production of good crops of quality 
fruit. Often such groves become a 
liability instead of an asset. A man 
may take the very best of care of his 
grove in all other particulars, but fall 
flat in this all-important subject— 
drainage. 

OBJECT OF DRAINAGE.—What 
is the real object we are seeking in 
drainage? Probably the whole prob- 
lem could be expressed in a single 








simple phrase,—to give the root sys- 
tem a sufficient depth of soil that 
can be maintained at a nearly opti- 
mum moisture condition. That in a 
nutstell contains the whole philoso- 
phy of, not only drainage, but also 
of irrigation. These two problems, as 
a rule, are supplementary and should 
go hand in hand; for, where drain- 
age is necessary, some irrigation is 
often needed at critical times, and 
where irrigation is practiced, drain- 
age must follow to take away the 
surplus water. 

SOIL AND ITS RELATON TO 
PLANT GROWTH.—In order to 
fully appreciate what is involved in 
the problem of drainage one should 
have a full understanding of what 
soil is and contains to be of greatest 
agricultural value, and also how a 
soil under proper conditions reacts 
upon plant growth. 

To state it briefly, soil is compos- 
ed of two classes of material, rock 
and organic matter. The fine, often 
impalpable particles of rock, con- 
stituting the bulk of ordinary soils, 
are the result of ages of weathering 
and breaking down of the original 
solid rock. The organic matter is the 
accumulation of centuries of decay- 
ed vegetable and animal life, and, al- 
though less in bulk, is of vital impor- 
tance to crop production. We may 
look at the soil as having three 
phases—chemical, physical, and bio- 
logical. The chemical phase deals with 
the composition of the rock parti- 
cles, of the organic matter, and of 
the solutions in the soil; the physical 
phase takes up the size and shape of 
the particles, the movement of water 
and air through the interstices of the 
soils, the structure and other physi- 
cal properties; the biological phase 
deals with a world of microscopic 
organisms of a thousands kinds and 
forms that make our productive soils 
teem with life and help to make a- 
vailable the food, both mineral and 
organic, our cultivated plants need 
for their growth. 

Since the soil is ‘composed of myri- 
ads of separate particles of rock and 


Pore Wilting 
Soil Space Point 
C. Sand 33.9 0.9 
Med. Sand 34.8 1. 
Fine Sand 35.3 2.6 
Very f. Sand 36.8 4.8 
Sand. Loam 38.8 6.8 
F. S. Loam 40.1 9.7 
Loam 44.1 15.0 
Silt 45:3 15.8 
Clay 48.0 16.5 


organic matter, it follows that there 
are myriads of interstices or spaces, 
making the soil of a porous nature. 
This pore space occupies from 30 to 
50% of the volume of the soil, the 
finer the particles the greater is the 
pore space. It is in this pore space 
where water and air movements take 
place. It has been found that for 
best plant growth ordinarily about 
20% of this pore space should be 
occupied by air, the remainder by 
moisture. 

FACTORS OF PLANT GROWTH. 
For the best development of a citrus 
tree, the roots must have ample space 
to grow in; they must have the nec- 
essary mineral food elements, nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulphur, and iron; they 
roust have suffiicent moisture in and 
by which these minerals can be con- 
veyed in solution through the root 
hairs to the leaves;-and they must 
have an abundance of air for them 
to breathe in for their proper func- 
tioning. The only way to bring about 
these conditions, if the soil is not 
naturally well drained, is by artificial 
drainage. 

A citrus tree for best results then 
needs a definite depth of soil for its 
root system. This depth varies some- 
what with the variety of fruit, the 
kind of root stock, and the character 
of the soil. In a general way it may 
be said the better the soil with re- 
spect to clay and humus content the 
more moisture at its optimum condi- 
tion it can hold available for the 
tree. At the other extreme, the 
ccarser and sandier the soil is the 
less moisture it can hold available for 
the tree. 

In this connection the following 
table will be of interest, as it shows 
the amount of moisture the various 
soil types can hold at their optimum 
condition. It might be explained here 
that a soil is said to be at its opti- 
mum moisture condition when it con- 
tains both air and water in such pro- 
portions as to give the particular 
plant growing in it the very best 
growing conditions. 


Water Available for Optimum 
Capacity Plant — Moisture 
5 3.6 5 
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DEPTH OF DRAINAGE.— As we 
said before, the object of drainage 
is to maintain the soil about the root 
system, as nearly as possible, at the 
optimum moisture condition. To give 
the tree an opportunity to grow as it 
should, then its root system should 
have on the average at least three 
feet of depth of soil. That being so, 
it will not do to provide merely for 
surface drainage. A grove is not 
drained at all when provision is made 
to take off only that water which 
stands on top of the ground. 

As one can readily see, even 
though the water is led off the sur- 
face, the entire root system is still 
standing in a water-logged medium, 
or soil. Hence to give a grove per- 
fect drainage the watertable in the 
soil should be maintained at such a 
depth as will give to the root system 
ample room at all times to develop 
to its fullest capacity, and at no time 
should moisture conditions be such 
as to cause any rotting of the roots. 
It is only under such conditions that 
we can expect a citrus tree to keep 
en growing in health and vigor and 
to bear continuously heavy crops of 
quality fruit. 


The greatest damage to citrus trees 
on the prairies and flat woods lands 
came in the fluctuating watertable. 
During comparatively dry periods the 


roots grow downward in search of 
moisture, and in the course of a few 
months they will have developed a 
good system of deep feeder roots 
which provide the tree with ample 
moisture and mineral mater. During 
this time the top also has made a 
good growth. Now, suppose at the 
time the tree has thoroughly estab- 
lished its root system in the lower 
depths of the soil, and has made a 
good top, along comes a prolonged 
wet spell. The ground becomes water- 
logged and all the lower roots are 
rotted off. As long as there is ample 
moisture in the top soil the tree is 
able to hold its own for a time. How- 
ever, during the following inevitable 
dry period the tree will find itself 
with a correspondingly large top but 
a greatly reduced root system. The 
tree then begins to establish a bal- 
ance by allowing enough leaves, 
twigs, and branches to die until the 
top is reduced in size corresponding 
to the root system left by the previ- 
ous high water spell. It some times 
happens that damage caused by high 
water, or flood, is not apparent until 
a long time afterwards, depending 
on the severetiy of injury and on 
weather and soil conditions,—it may 
be six months, a year, or even two 
years and more. 

Just at this time we can see abun- 
dant proof of this last statement in 
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the southern part of the state. The 
past eleven months have been unusu- 
ally dry. The groves and those parts 
of groves that were damaged more 
or less severely during the wet spells 
of one, two, and three years ago 
have suffered correspondingly severe 
setbacks; while the artificially or 
naturally better drained groves have 
gone through the drought in good 
shape. 

METHOD OF DRAINAGE.—For 
practical purposes a grove may be 
drained by two different methods; 
first, by the bedding and open ditch 
method; and second, by underground 
drains. In Saint Lucie County both 
of these methods are used with good 
results. The open ditch system is 
much less expensive to install than 
is the underdrain system, and for 
that reason the open ditch is the 
more often used. It may be well here 
to discuss briefly the merits and de- 
merits of these two systems, 

OPEN DITCH SYSTEM.—Where 
fairly well natural drainage exists 
and where comparatively shallow 
dead furrows will give the necessary 
drainage, then the open ditch system 
seems the logical one, as its initial 
cost is small as is also the mainten- 
ance cost. 


However, where the ground is such 
that high ridges and deep furrows 
have to be maintained in order to 
give the trees the desired depth of 
soil to develop a strong and healthy 
root system, it becomes very diffi- 
cult to carry out the various grove 
operations, such as plowing, discing, 
mowing, spraying, fertilizing, and 
the hauling out of the fruit. Such 
deep ditches often make it necessary 
to resort to expensive hand labor, 
adding greatly to the maintenance 
cost. But even here some modifica- 
tion can be resorted to, where condi- 
tions will permit. It is not always 
necessary to maintain to full depth 
the dead furrow between every two 
beds, but every second, third, or 
even fourth furrow may be dug to 
the desired depth, while the other 
furrows can be more shallow, and 
still produce good results. Such a 
modification will greatly lessen hand 
labor and permit of a greater use of 
tractor or horse drawn machinery. 

Also, this combining of two or 
more beds with deeper ditches is of 
great advantage where irrigation is 
practiced during dry periods, such as 
we have had during all these past 
eleven months. I have in mind an 
hundred acre grove where excellent 
results are obtained both in drain- 
age and irrigation by the four-bed 
unit system. In this case there is a 
main ditch running  lenghtwise 
through the middle of the grove with 
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laterals running at right angle touch- 
ing every twenty acre block, which 
in turn has every fourth furrow dug 
to the desired depth to maintain the 
desired water level at all times, 
whether during drought or flood time. 
This grove is also equipped with an 
eight-inch centrifugal pump so that 
when during excessive rains the nat- 
ural out-flow is not as quick as de- 
sired, the pump is put into action 
and the ground water is soon brought 
down to the proper levels. 

This arrangement really makes an 
ideal situation, with very little addi- 
tional cost. About the only extra 
cost is the price of a pump. The pow- 
er that is used for the pumping is 
the farm tractor which during flood 
time would otherwise be standing 
idle under a shed. 

UNDERDRAIN SYSTEM. — The 
ideal drainage, however, both from 
the standpoint of efficiency and 
maintenance cost, is the underdrain 
system. Of course the initial cost is 
much greater, but cheaper figured 
over a period of years, considering 
the convenience of grove operations; 
the greatly lessened maintenance 
cost; the greater efficiency and there- 
by the larger tree growth with at- 
tendant larger crops of high quality 
fruit. Money invested in underdrains 
will soon bring in good dividends 
after the trees begin to bear, The 
truth of this statement is well 
brought out in one section of Saint 
Lucie County where considerable un- 
derdrainage has been done during the 
past number of years. The groves 
that are underdrained are in a flour- 
ishing condition and bearing good 
crops, while those that are not und- 
erdrained (except a few groves sit- 
uated on higher land) are decidedly 
inferior, grading down to less than 
worthless. y 


All of the early subdrains were 
long wooden boxes, using either 
pecky cypress or the heart wood of 
our local slash pine. When properly 
installed these wooden drains last for 
a great many years; but of late it 
has been found that drains put down 
ten to twenty years ago are clogging 
up either through the rotting of the 
wood or infiltration of dirt. At pres- 
ent tile is being used almost entirely. 

It might be interesting to mention 
here the results that are already ap- 
parent on a 20 acre block of one 
year old trees tile-drained this year. 
The tiles were installed this spring. 
From that time on until now, Aug- 
ust, there has been very little rain- 
fall, only an occasional negligible 
local shower, Yet the trees on this 20 
acre block have made more twig 
growth during the summer than have 


Continued on page 27 
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Satsuma Experiments at 
Gainesville 


Since the introduction of the sat- 
suma orange into Florida in 1876, 
plantings have been made in various 
parts of the state and from informa- 
tion gained from these plantings it 


seems apparent that this tree is best 
adapted to conditions obtaining in 
the northern and northwestern sec- 
tions. In those areas it is now being 
grown on a commercial scale, with 
the acreage steadily increasing. That 
there is roof for a profitable exten- 
sion of plantings is clearly shown by 
the fact that the total acreage in the 
three largest satsuma growing states 
—Alabama,Mississippi and Florida— 
is approximately 9000 acres of trees 
of all ages, most of this acreage be- 
ing in Alabama. Fruit production this 
year, from all sources, is expected to 
reach about 500 carlots of 600 half- 
straps per car. As the satsuma ripens 
during October and November, there 
is little or no competition on the 
markets between it and the round 
orange of southern Florida. This 
fruit is not subject to the require- 
ments of the green fruit law. For 
a time, satsumas were sold by north- 
ern dealers as tangerines but this 
method of selling has practically 
passed as a good satsuma orange 
can hold its own under its own name 
in any company, it occupying a dis- 
tinct situation among the citrus 
fruits. 

At present, all plantings are chief- 
ly of the Owari variety, although 
there are some trees of the Zairai 
and Ikeda varieties included. The 
Owari is the most widely grown va- 
riety in Japan and is considered to 
be the best, of those tried, for Flor- 
ida planting. The fruits are large and 
tiattened, having a depression at both 
stem and blossom ends. The Zairai 
variety makes a vigorous growth but 
the fruits, which are large and flat- 
tened but without the depressions as 
in the Dwari, are coarser in texture 
and generally considered as infer- 
ior to other varieties. The fruit of 
the Ikeda, of good quality, is usually 
small and spherical in shape, al- 
though many have a “necked” or 
pear-shaped stem end. These varie- 
ties or strains of satsumas in Japan, 
though it appears from present in- 
formation that throughout those is- 
lands there are six leading varieties, 
namely, the Owari, Ikeda, Zairai, 
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Wase, Hira and Ikiriki. Of these va- 
rieties planted in America, the Owari 
has proven the most satisfactory, but 
a thorough test of the several strains 
has never been made in Florida. In 


Japan the Wase variety ripens about . 


two weeks ahead of the Owari. If 
the Wase is equal in quality to the 
Owari and can be successfully grown 
in Florida, the advantage of the earli- 
er ripening date can be readily ap- 
preciated. 

CITRUS (PONCIRUS) TRIFOL- 
IATA has been used almost exclu- 
sively as a rootstock for satsumas, 
mainly because of its extreme hardi- 
ness and the quality of fruit which 
it produces. Some attempts have been 
made to grow the satsuma on rough 
lemon, sour orange and sweet or- 
ange rootstocks in sections other 
than northern Florida, but no plant- 
ings of size have been made on any 
of these stocks. CITRUS TRIFOL- 
IATA undoubtedly is as hardy a 
rootstock as could be desired for 
Florida plantings but it seemingly 
does not make a thrifty growth on 
deep sandy soils where no clay, 
either in the surface or upper sub- 
soils, is present. The tendency of 
this rootstock is to dwarf the stock 
worked on it and it is generally un- 
suited for planting in southern Flors 
ida. 

Obviously, because of its suscepti- 
bility to cold injury the rough lemon 
cannot be considered as a possible 
rootstock for use in the northern 
portions of the state. There are a 
few satsuma trees located in Put- 
nam county which are budded on 
sweet orange and either sour or bit- 
ter-sweet rootstocks. It is possible 
that the latter stocks are bitter- 
sweet as only sprouts from the roots 


_were available at the time of exam- 


ination and at that time it was not 
possible to state definitely whether 
or not they were sour or bitter-sweet. 
Regardless of this point, the presum- 
ably largest satsuma tree in the state 
is budded on this rootstock. This 
tree has a spread of approximately 
28 feet and is planted on a deep 
sandy soil, it being 8 to 10 feet to 
a clay sub-soil. In this same neigh- 
borhood are satsumas budded on 
sweet orange which have attained a 
large size but tend to bear satisfac- 
tory crops of fruit only in alternate 
years. These trees are greatly over- 


crowded, which may, to some extent, 
be responsible for the alternate fruit 
production. Both the sweet orange 
and the sour (or bitter-sweet) cr- 
ange rootstocks tend to produce fruit 
which has a loose, thick rind or peel, 
being more or less what is commonly 
termed “puffy”. The quality of the 
fruit, however, is good and has sold 
readily, much of it having been mar- 
keted as tangerines. Generally, neith- 
er of these rootstocks produce as 
firm or smooth-skinned fruits as does 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA. 

Bearing in mind that no compara- 
tive tests had ever been made in 
Florida of the various varieties 
strains of satsumas and that the CIT- 
RUS TRIFOLIATA rootstock is ap- 
parently entirely satisfactory for 
only some soils and locations, an at- 
tempt has been made by the Experi- 
ment Station to get together the var- 
ious varieties and at the same time 
investigate the possibilities of sever- 
al rootstocks. There are several cit- 
rus hybrids, originated by W. T. 
Swingle of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, growing on the horticul- 
tural grounds of the station. Of 
these, the citrange, a hybrid of CIT- 
RUS TRIFOLIATA X orange, and 
the citrangequat, a hybrid of triple 
parentage—CITRUS TRIFOLIATA 
x orange x Kumquat, give consider- 
able promise as possible rootstocks. 
Both being hardy, neither ever hav- 
ing suffered any cold damage what- 
ever in Gainesville, they should prove 
entirely satisfactory from this stand- 
point for any location in Florida. The 
fruit of the citrange is inedible al- 
though the juice makes a very good 
“ade”. The fruit of the citrangequat 
has the appearance of a very large 
kumquat and a flavor resembling that 
fruit. Fortunately, both of these hy- 
brids apparently reproduce themsel- 
ves identically by seeds, it being im- 
possible to detect variation of the 
seedlings from 1 to 4 years of age 
growing in the nursery row. Each 
of them evidently have enough of the 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA in their 
makeup to cause them to be extreme- 
ly resistant to cold injury, and it is 
possible that the orange content may 
make for a greater compatibility of 
stock and cion, the satsuma and CIT- 
RUS TRIFOLIATA unquestionably 
being botanically widely separated. 


Continued on page 14 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


Give last fertilization and cultivation to 
young, non-bearing groves and nursery 
stock. 

This is the best month for applying the 
clean-up spray (oil-emulsion) for white fly 
and scale. 

Mow cover crop (cow peas or beggar 
weed) by middle of month to avoid pump- 
kin bugs. ; 
_ Get your ground in shape for the plant- 
ing of new groves next winter. 

Rust mites are extremely busy this fall. 
Take steps NOW to destroy them and pro- 
duce more BRIGHT fruit. 


BETTER FRUIT NUMBER 


oS A) A (OSH 


_ Each year, The Citrus Industry devotes one 
issue largely to a discussion of those grove 
practices designed primarily to produce better 
and brighter fruit. True, every number of The 
Citrus Industry, since its first inception eight 
years ago, has been a better fruit number, be- 
cause the production of better fruit is primarily 
the aim and object of The Citrus Industry. But, 
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once each year, a special effort is made to bring 
the necessity for better and brighter fruit pro- 
duction home to the minds of the growers. The 
present number of The Citrus Industry is such 
a number. 

Florida can, and to some extent does, pro- 
duce the very finest quality of citrus fruits. To 
a lesser degree Florida can and does produce 
fruit of good appearance. But there is all too 
little of this first quality and first appearance 
fruit, and too much that is off grade and off 
color. At least ninety-five per cent of this off 
grade and off color fruit is due to poor cultural 
practices. The fruit of fine quality and fine ap- 
pearance, for the most part is grown on the 
same quality of soil and under similar climatic 
conditions as the off grade and off color fruit. 
It is merely a difference in cultural methods. It 
is to call attention to and to correct these meth- 
ods that The Citrus Industry each year devotes 
one issue almost entirely to a discussion of the 
means of producing fine fruit of fine appear- 
ance. 

This year we are able to present a number of 
excellent papers from leaders in the growing of 
citrus fruits who by their own experience have 
demonstrated the necessity for the use of such 
practices as will improve the quality and in- 
crease the eye appeal of Florida citrus fruits. 

Grove practices, including cultivation, prun- 
ing, fertilization, spraying, dusting, fumigation, 
picking and handling of the fruit from grove to 
packing house, treatment in the packing house 
and moving to market—all these features have 
a part in the placing of fine appearing fruit on 
the market, and each must be studied and the 
best methods put into effect, if Florida growers 
are to receive the greatest possible returns 
from their investment of money and labor in 
grove and packing house. Articles in this issue 
deal with most of these topics—and they are 
written by men who know. 


SUPPORT THE CLEARING HOUSE 


The past month has seen some progress in 
the initial steps toward the perfection of plans 
for the organization of the proposed Citrus 
Clearing House. While much work still remains 
to be done and much personal work of an ardu- 
ous nature is in store for the leaders in the 
movement, fair progress has been made and 
prospects for the ultimate success of the plan 
are said to be encouraging. 

During the month there has been some talk 
of opposition to the plan on the part of certain 
marketing organizations. Rumor likewise has 
sought to create the impression that many grow- 
ers have shown a lack of interest in the propo- 
sition. Where enthusiastic support had been ex- 
pected, it has been said that an attitude of in- 
difference or lukewarmness has been shown. 

For the most part, The Citrus Industry be- 
lieves that these rumors, reports and whispers 
have been the offspring of desire rather than 
the outgrowth of investigation. For itself, The 
Citrus Industry has found the marketing agen- 
cies looking with favor on the proposal and the 
growers showing marked interest in its pro- 
gress. 

Certainly no Florida marketing agency and 
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no Florida citrus grower can afford to do other- 
wise than give the tentative plan hearty sup- 
port. Probably the plan as suggested is not per- 
fect. Few plans are perfect at the start. But the 
Clearing House plan as outlined by the commit- 
tee of the Fruitmen’s Club and Mr. Lloyd Ten- 
ney with suggested amendments by Secretary 
Jardine represents the best thought of the best 
minds of the Department of Agriculture coupl- 
ed with the experience of the best minds in the 
citrus industry of Florida. The plan as outlined 
deserves the support of all interests identified 
with the growing and marketing of the Florida 
citrus crop. Any factor or faction which fails 
to give such support will, and should be, held 
accountable. If the plan suggested by the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture and concurred 
in by the leading citrus interests of the state 
should be caused to fail by reason of lack of 
support, indifference or actual opposition from 
any quarter, the growers and people of the state 
will know, and should know, where to place 
the blame. 

But The Citrus Industry does not believe that 
the proposed plan will fail. With marketing 
agencies representing eighty-five per cent. of 
the crop definitely committed to the proposals 
submitted by Secretary Jardine, with an over- 
whelming majority of the individual growers 
favorable to some plan of organization which 
will afford better control of distribution, and 
through such control a stabilization of prices, it 
is unthinkable that a small minority could ex- 
ert, or even attempt to exert, an influence detri- 
= to the successful consummation of the 
plan. 

The Citrus Industry believes that the plan is 
worthy of the united support of all factors. It 
may not be perfect in its present form, but at 
least it is the very best plan the best minds have 
been able to formulate. In actual working 
shape, if it does not meet with the requirements 
in all details, it can be so amended as to remedy 
any defects or to provide additional safeguards. 
The one thing to do now, is to get the plan into 
workable shape—and put it to work. 


PRODUCE BRIGHT FRUIT 





With all marketing authorities agreed that 
prospects for good prices for Florida’s citrus 
crop seldom have been better at this time in 
any previous year, a somewhat peculiar situa- 
tion exists. 

It is readily noticeable in many places that 
citrus trees are being allowed to accumulate 
quantities of pests through neglect of proper 
measures of pest control. With the fruit sizing 
up splendidly, and showing excellent inside 
quality, this neglect is most unfortunate. Par- 
ees will that be true if it is allowed to con- 
inue. 

Because their trees are carrying forty, fifty, 
or sixty per cent of a full crop, numerous grow- 
ers apparently feel that all they need do is to 
sit still; and that bountiful money will come to 
them even with pest control wholly neglected. 
They may under present conditions obtain a 
fair price for their crops, but whatever they 
do obtain will be far less than what will be paid 
for similar quantities'of bright, attractive fruit. 
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Indications are that this coming season will 
see good “brights” obtain remarkably good re- 
turns. The difference between what they will 
bring and what will be realized upon fruit cov- 
ered with rust mite and other infestations 
should return several times over the cost of 
spraying, dusting, fumigating, or whatever pro- 
cess may be employed to assure bright fruit. 

Growers of Los Angeles County, California, 
in the year 1926 spent, according to the official 
report of their horticultural commission, $1,- 
246,000 for pest control measures. This is Cali- 
fornia’s foremost citrus county, with approxi- 
mately 60,000 acres of bearing citrus trees. The 
amount spent for pest control by this one coun- 
ty in one year is, however, double that spent in 
any one year for similar work by the whole 
state of Florida. There is food for thought in 
this. Apparently those uniformly bright Califor- 
nia oranges with which our own fruit competes 
in the markets are not a natural result of Cali- 
fornia growing conditions; but are obtained as 
a result of ever vigilant pest control. 

Pest control pays. It pays in the greater re- 
turns obtained from clean, attractive fruit. Ex- 
perience proves this amply—experience right 
here in Florida by numerous leading growers. 

Therefore, even if a grove is not carrying the 
fullest possible load of fruit, there is no profit 
to the owner thereof in neglecting any meas- 
ures which will better the quality of the fruit 
which is there. 

Half a crop cared for well, can easily enough 
be worth more in cash returns than a full crop 
which has been neglected. 


IMPORTANT FEATURE RESUMED 


The Citrus Industry takes much pleasure in 
resuming this month the publication of its hor- 
ticultural department, “Citrus Comments.” 
which was conducted for a long period by the 
late R. E. Lenfest. For the past few months 
this feature has been missing from the columns 
of The Citrus Industry, much to the regret of 
both readers and editor. 

It is, therefore, a great pleasure to announce 
the resumption of this department under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Charles D. Kime, of 
Orlando, who has associated himself with The 
Citrus Industry as writer on horticultural topics 
and editor of the “Citrus Comments” depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Kime is known as one of the leading au- 
thorities on horticultural topics in Florida. He 
has had wide experience in citrus and kindred 
topics, having been connected with both state 
and federal work in horticultural lines. As coun- 
ty agent for Orange county for a number of 
years, Mr. Kime acquired a wide acquaintance 
in citrus circles and enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion as an authority on citrus culture. It is witia 
much gratification that The Citrus Industry an- 
nounces his association with this publication. 

In resuming the “Citrus Comments” depart- 
ment, The Citrus Industry invites inquiries, sug- 
gestions, criticisms and comments pertaining to 
citrus culture and practices. All such matters 
will be referred to Mr. Kime for his attention 
and handling in his special department. Read- 
ers are urged to aid him in making this depart- 
ment of the greatest possible value to readers. 
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Necessity For Use of Preser- 
vatives on Citrus Fruits 


By B. C. Skinner, President, Florida Brogdex Distributors 


It is, of course, a recognized 
principle of selling, that the article 
which gives the most satisfaction, is 
easiest to sell and will command the 
highest price. 

Some fruit growers preach the doc- 
trine that Mr. Decay, is the fruit 
growers’ best customer, meaning by 
this, that the sooner the fruit rots, 
the sooner the buyer will have to buy 
more fruit. 

The fact of the matter is, that if 
a certain kind of fruit causes the 
dealer much loss, by reason of quick 
decay, he will buy less of this fruit 
next time, in order that he may sell 
what he does get, before it begins 
to decay, and he may even turn to 
other kinds of fruit. 

All sellers of Florida fruit know 
that as the California Valencia sea- 
son draws to a close and the Florida 
seasons opens, the buyers of fruit 
in the Northern markets are anxious 
to turn to Florida fruits even though 
they are sour in the early season, 
for the reason that although the Cal- 
ifornia fruits are of excellent flavor 
and sweet, they are over ripe and 
decay quickly. 


All shippers of Florida fruit also 
know that in spite of the superior 
fiavor and greater juice content, and 
in spite of the larger size of box in 
which Florida fruits are shipped, the 
California fruit as a rule brings a 
higher price and is in greater de- 
mand than Florida fruit. The pri- 
mary reason for this greater demand 
by the dealer in particular is the fact 
that California fruit keeps better 
than the Florida fruit. As the dealer 
usually expresses it, he “has to throw 
too much of his profits out of the 
back door’’, in selling Florida fruit. 

Added to this difficulty, in market- 
ing Florida fruit, the California in- 
dustry as a whole, has adopted borax 
treatment as a prevention of blue 
mold decay in practically all of the 
houses in California; which means 
that the contract between the keep- 
ing qualities of California fruit and 
those of Florida fruit, is even more 
pronounced than it has been in the 
past. 

It is well known that an orange 
which is not injured cannot be at- 
tacked by blue mold decay and und- 
er ordinary temperature the orange 
will tend to dry out and shrink, but 
will not decay, unless diseased in 


some manner such as stem end rot. 
It has long been known that the 
careful handling of fruit will reduce 
the amount of injury and thereby 
reduce decay, but perfection in elim- 
inating injury is an impossibility, 
there will always be a certain amount 
of injuries, of more or less severity. 
An extremely small wound or injury 
is sufficient to allow the blue mold 


B. C. Skinner 


spore to get started. And if condi- 
tions of temperature and humidity 
are satisfactory the blue mold 
spreads very rapidly through the 
heart of the orange. 

Blue mold is present everywhere 
and finds lodging in any wound 
which may appear on the fruit. It 
may lie dormant days or even weeks, 
but if the fruit becomes warm and 
moist, it will immediately start to 
grow. As long as the fruit can be 
kept cool, this blue mold can be con- 
trolled and the rate of growth can 
be made very slow by keeping a 
temperature of around forty-five to 
fifty degrees. 

Refrigeration and pre-cooling 
greatly retard the rate of growth 
of this blue mold spore and by this 
means fruit can be delivered in the 
market sound, even though injured. 

On arrival at the market, however, 
this fruit must be taken out of re- 
frigeration when delivered to the 
dealer or consumer, and the low tem- 
perature of the fruit causes the ac- 
cumulation of moisture from the at- 
mosphere, called “sweating”. This 
moisture present on the surface of 
the fruit, makes the ideal condition 
for the growth of blue mold, and as 
the temperature gradually rises the 
moisture remaining on the fruit, it 
will grow more rapidly as the tem- 
perature continues to rise. 

_ That is one of the reasons the de- 


cay in refrigerated fruit at the deliv- 
ery end is always very rapid after it 
is taken out of storage. The same is, 
of course, true of pre-cooled fruit. 

By the use of borax, in treating 
the fruit, the presence of this borax 
prevents the growth of blue mold 
spores, even though the moisture and 
temperature conditions are right for 
its growth. 

The use of the borax is absolutely 
necessary in order to prevent the de- 
cay after the fruit reaches the deal- 
er and consumer. The refrigeration 
and pre-cooling only pass along the 
decay to these dealers and while the 
sale in the market is sound and ap- 
parently the price is based on sound 
fruit, it necessarily follows that the 
dealer in purchasing the fruit if he 
protects himself, must buy at a price 
sufficiently low so that his margin of 
profit will pay not only a ligitimate 
profit on the sale of the fruit, but 
also will pay for the decay which he 
must expect on fruit which is not 
treated with borax. To avoid these 
losses, due to depression of price on 
account of decay and to the cost of 
refrigeration and pre-cooling it is 
absolutely necessary to use a preser- 
vative in the packing house, to pre- 
vent this rapid growth of blue mold. 
Refrigeration and pre-cooling will 
not prevent it, but only delay its 
growth until the fruit reaches the 
consumer or dealer, and there will 
invariably be a reaction by the con- 
sumer or dealer which will result in 
a lower average price received for 
the fruit. 


Satsuma Experiments 
At Gainesville 


Continued from page 11 
If the latter possibility be true, it 
should at least increase the size of 
mature trees over those worked on 
TRIFOLIATA. It is well known that 
the orange is entirely adapted to 
sandy soils and it is believed that 
these hybrids, because of their par- 
tial orange parentage, will be more 
satisfactory for planting on such 
soils, particularly in that north cen- 
tral portion of the state which is now 
generally considered as being too 
far north for round oranges 
and too far south for the successful 
culture of satsumas. From the nur- 
Continued on page 15 
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Opportunities for Young Men 
in the Citrus Industry 


By W. W. Yothers, Orlando, Florida 


In view of the present chaos in the 
marketing of Citrus fruits, some peo- 
ple might think the industry was 
ruined for many years to come. 
While I admit I see no remedy at 
the present time or any reason to 
believe any panacea will be forthcom- 
ing in the near future, I still have 
faith that something will happen to 
forever remedy all chaotic conditions 
in the marketing field. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that this situation 
has very much to do with the perma- 
nency of the industry, Certainly an 
industry will not permit conditions 
within to ruin it. 


There are others who believe that 
owing to the tremendous plantings 
during the last few years, there is 
bound to be an overproduction of Cit- 
rus fruits which will make it neces- 
sary to sell them for less than it 
costs to produce them. Even though 
the potential production is in the 
neighborhood of 50 million boxes 
within the near future, I still believe 
that this is no excuse for alarm and 
instead of being a reason for young 
men remaining out of the Citrus in- 
dustry, it is the very reason that 
they should fit themselves to carry 
this enlarged industry in a better and 
more efficient manner than it has 
been conducted in the past. 


There is a great opportunity for 
young men with the proper training 
to grow oranges in a better and less 
expensive way than perhaps is done 
at the present time. Only a few grow- 
ers are sufficiently informed about 
fertilizers and their use to enable 
them to grow proper fruit at a min- 
imum cost. A thorough knowledge as 
to the best methods to prevent or 
control Citrus diseases and pests is 
likewise necessary to produce high 
quality fruit. In fact at the present 
time a large part of the spraying is 
wasted. Proper training would pre- 
vent this waste. A thorough know- 
ledge of root stocks, varieties, culti- 
vation, pruning and the fundament- 
als of tree growth should enable a 
grower to succeed where others 
might fail. In fact at present many 
growers rely solely upon other peo- 
ple to tell them when to fertilize, 
the material to use and when pests 
and diseases should be controlled or 
prevented. They also rely upon other 
people to decide all questions relat- 
ing to varieties and stocks. There is 


practically an unlimited opportunity 
for growers to so inform themselves 
as to make fruit growing more profit- 
able and also more interesting. 


Perhaps the greatest opportunity 
in the entire industry for well train- 
ed men is in the marketing end as 
packing house managers. It is very 
doubtful if colleges and universities 
have furnished very many of the 
present managers. On the contrary 
these men have learned the business 
from the ground up. Most of them 
started in wheeling boxes of fruit 
then learning to pack, grade, etc., 
then receiving positions of greater 
importance as sub-foreman, foreman 
and finally as packing house manag- 
ers. These men are the results of a 
terrific struggle for existence and 
they have survived. among hundreds 
who have started and failed. In all 
probability most of the men have tak- 
en more than ten years to learn the 
business. Without of course casting 
the slightest reflections on any man- 
ager at the present time there is a 
a great opportunity for even better 
managers than we have. They should 
also understand more about the fruit 
which they handle, that it is a living 
organism and should be handled as 
such. The greatest need today in the 
marketing of fruit is the elimination 
of decay and this can only be done 
by the packing house manager und- 
erstanding the causes of decay and 
how to prevent them. Training in 
Pathology will certainly bring a 
manager to realize the necessity for 
preventive measures. In addition to 
their packing house duties, feel that 
they should be horticultural leaders 
so as to be able to advise their mem- 
bers as to the best methods to be pur- 
sued to produce the kind of fruit 
which the market demands. 


Even though one does have a col- 
lege education I doubt very much if 
there is any other way to become a 
packing house manager than starting 
at the bottom and working to the top. 
The difference in the final result is 
that the college trained man should 
work up in perhaps one-third or one- 
half the time and in the end should 
make a better manager. It largely 
depends of course upon the capaci- 
ties and adaptabilities of the person. 

There is a large field for well train- 
ed men as agents and salesmen for 
commercial concerns, such as fertiliz- 


er companies, insecticide firms, nur- 
series, railroads, etc. One large fer- 
tilizer firm each year takes on sever- 
al of the graduates of the State Uni- 
versity and these men invariably re- 
flect great credit on the institution, 
build up their company and accumu- 
late considerable property. In fact 
the demand for this kind of men is 
perhaps 10 times as great as the sup- 
ply. At the present time the average 
salesman of insecticides knows ab- 
solutely nothing of Entomology or 
the chemistry of insecticides. An in- 
secticide salesman to be most effec- 
tive should have considerable train- 
ing in entomology, fungicides and in- 
secticides. 

There is also a great demand for 
high class, well trained men as Coun- 
ty Agents and in extension service. 
The turn-over in County Agents is 
very great since many are soon taken 
over by commercial concerns, while 
others enter business for themselves. 
There is a demand for highly train- 
ed men to conduct research work on 
many problems confronting the in- 
dustry. 

Finally the Citrus business is not 
different from any other business in 
that perseverance is necessary to win 
out. There will be ups and downs in 
it just the same as in any other line 
of endeavor but I dare say that prop- 
erly trained men actuated with en- 
thusiasm and ambition, in twenty 
years will not only have made a good 
living but will have earned a com- 
petency, whether he engages in the 
growing of oranges, in the marketing 
end or whether he joins forces with 
a commercial concern, The Citrus 
business is especially adapted to peo- 
ple who are not easily discouraged 
and who expect to stay with it 
throughout their lives. 


SATSUMA EXPERIMENTS 
AT GAINESVILLE 
Continued from page 14 


seryman’s viewpoint, both hybrids 
mentioned are entirely satisfactory as 
they are propagated by seeds, make 
a thrifty growth and readily form 
a union with a satsuma bud. 

Two of the citrange hybrids and 
the citrangequat, together with the 
Cleopatra mandarin, sour orange, 
rough lemon and satsuma seedlings 
are being tested as possible root- 
stocks for the satsuma. Incidentally, 
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Miscellaneous Notes On 
Things Citrus 


By W. W. Yothers, 


Library 


For many years, it has seemed to 
me that every Citrus grower should 
build up a reference library. This 
should consist of books on citrus cul- 
ture, bulletins from the State Exper- 
iment Station, and United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In addition, 
files of the State Horticulture papers 
should be preserved. The Proceed- 
ings of the Florida State Horticul- 
ture Society are of the greatest val- 
ue to every Citrus grower. Nursery 
catalogues, fertilizer and insecticide 
circulars should by all means be in- 
cluded. Clippings from newspapers 
and magazines relating to the many 
phases of Citrus culture should be 
kept. Any grower could file such 
items so as to be readily available. 
Of course after many years, the fil- 
ing system might have to beechang- 
ed or modified. The value of such a 
collection is so obvious as to need no 
comment. The longer such materials 
were preserved, the more valuable 
they would become. 

More than a year ago, the Florida 
State Horticulture Society decided 
to give a perpetual membership in 
the Society and all available back 
numbers of the Proceedings for 
$25.00. There are perhaps twenty 
back volumes available for this pur- 
pose. So far, the Libraries of Orlan- 
do and Dunedin in Florida and the 
State College Library in Iowa have 
taken advantage of this offer. 

Waste Fruit for Fertilizer 

Some years ago, there was pub- 
lished an article by W.-W. Yothers 
and J. R. Winstin on the use of 
waste and cull oranges as fertilizer 
for Citrus trees. This kind of fruit 
is especially adapted for land where 
the grass will not grow and is of 
great value in building up the soil. 
Recently, a friend of mine put great 
quantities in each middle, perhaps as 
many as fifty boxes. In _ several 
places, the oranges were piled up 
three feet high. At the present time, 
the grass is growing and the trees 
look much better than they have 
for several years. While I realize 
fully that the quantity of waste fruit 
available is not great, such as is ob- 
tainable should be put on those parts 
of groves where the land is “thin”. 
Ten to fifteen boxes for each middle 
is sufficient to remedy most adverse 


soil conditions. Waste fruit should 
not be hauled to the woods. 
Dusting for Rust Mites 

Word has come to me this summer 
that some growers have been using 
very small quantities of sulphur for 
dusting Citrus trees. Complaints 
have been registered also that sul- 
phur was not effective this year. 
While all the trouble with sulphur 
may not be due to the small quanti- 
ties used, I do think a tree to be dust- 
ed effectively should receive from 
eight to sixteen ounces. A pound is 
enough for any tree, and eight ounces 
is small enough for trees of four to 
six box capacity. 

Calcium Caseinate for Rust Mites 


Several years ago, we used calcium 
caseinate with lime sulphur solution 
for rust mites. There were no more 
rust mites killed with it present than 
without. The addition of this mater- 
ial almost doubled the cost without 
any added advantage. What the grow- 
ers need is cheap materials for spray- 
ing. 

Insecticides 

It has been repeatdly mentioned 
for fifteen years that a good oil 
emulsion may be made by the citrus 
grower for less than 20c per gallon. 
It would appear, however, that the 
grower would rather pay 50c to $1.00 
a gallon than have the so-called both- 
er of making his own emulsion. 
Cheaper insecticide would reduce the 
cost of production. 


Spraying With Arsenic Compounds 

The law passed by the last legis- 
lature provides that Citrus fruit 
which “contains arsenic or any com- 
pound or derivative of arsenic shall 
be destroyed’. The Research Depart- 
ment of California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange in unpublished data states 
that the arsenic present was too small 
to be detectable in the edible portion 
of the fruit or the rind for washed 
fruit that had been sprayed with ar- 
senic. I am wondering if Florida 
fruit after having been washed for 
several months by rains will show ar- 
senic even though it had been dust- 
ed or sprayed with arsenic com- 
pounds, In other words, the present 
law in my opinion will not stop the 
use of arsenic on Citrus trees to 
make the fruit pass the legal matur- 
ity standard sooner than it otherwise 
would. 


Orlando, Florida 


Thread Blight of Citrus 


Frederick A. Wolf, Pathologist, 
United States Bureau of Plant 
Industry 


The Citrus Field Laboratory, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Orlando, Florida, has just com- 
pleted a detailed report of investiga- 
tions of a peculiar disease known by 
the common names ‘thread blight” or 
“shoe-string disease’, This disease 
is characterized by the presence of 
conspicuous white to dark brown 
threads which course over the sur- 
face of the leaves, fruits, twigs, and 
smaller branches. 

Attention is first directed to the 
occurrence of this disease in the 
grove by the presence of groups of 
blighted leaves promiscuously display- 
ed throughout the tree. Those most 
recently killed are dry and curled 
and still attached. Older ones are 
broken off at the petiole and dangle, 
being suspended by brownish threads. 
On close examination, a filmy, cob- 
web-like membrane can be seen cov- 
ering the lower surface of affected 
leaves. This membrane is connected 
with the fungus strands which can 
be traced backward along the leaf 
stalks to the twigs. The strands on 
the twigs are knotted at irregular in- 
tervals. These knots, known as scler- 
otia, are chestnut brown and about 
as large as radish seed. It is by 
means of these scherotia that the 
fungus survives from one season to 
the next. 

Thread blight is caused by a fun- 
gus which bears the technical name 
CORTICIUM KOLEROGA. It has 
been collected in years past in vari- 
ous sections in the Southeastern 
United States as far north as the 
mountains of North Carolina, in the 
West Indies, northern South Ameri- 
ca, India, the East Indies, and trop- 
ical Africa, The thread blight fungus 
has been found to attack not only 
grapefruit, sweet orange, and sour 
orange, but also a great many other 
plants. These include apple, pear, 
quince, plum, coffee, cacao, nutmeg, 
mangosteen, rubber tree, tung oil 
tree, pomegranate, persimmon, fig, 
pistachio, pecan, and a considerable 

Continued on page 25 
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BLUE GOOSE NEWS 


VOLUME 2—No. 4. 


OPTIMISM EXPRESSED 
ON SEASON’S OUTLOOK 


Prospects for the coming season 
are excellent, according to F. L. 
Skelly, who has just returned from 
an extended trip through the north, 
during which he had personal contact 
with a number of the largest citrus 
receivers in the United States. In 
commenting up the situation Mr. 
Skelly says: 

“Business conditions throughout 
this country are generally only fair 
and in some sections bad. Especially 
is this true in the anthracite mining 
region. However, with the shorter 
supply of fresh fruits available 
many lines at the present time are 
selling at extremely high prices, 
though some lines are selling at low 
prices, 


“Apples are selling at much high- 
er prices than a year ago, and the 
crop is considerably shorter especial- 
ly in the East. Quality of apples in 
the Northwest is good, but in the 
East only fair, With the shorter sup- 
ply and expected heavy export de- 
mand it is generally conceded that 
apples will sell at a much higher 
figure this season than in the past 
several seasons. 

“Porto Rico is now shipping new 
crop grapefruit. This is selling at a 
wide range of prices, depending on 
quality. While a large portion of this 
fruit has’ good appearance the eat- 
ing quality is very poor. It is sur- 
prising that some of this fruit of 
good appearance is bringing extreme- 
ly good prices, though the fruit of 
poor appearance is selling at ex- 
tremely low prices. Porto Rican ship- 
ments have been light, but probably 
during the month of September there 
will arrive in New York from 60,000 
to 75,000 boxes of Porto Rican 
grapefruit. 

“The hurricane in the Isle of Pines 
last October followed by inadequate 
rainfall from November to July, has 
so affected grapefruit that the total 
production for this season, extend- 
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ing from August to May or June, is 
reported fewer than 100,000 boxes, 
which is less than 50 percent of the 
average of the past five years. Ship- 
ments to October 1st will probably 
aggregate less than 25,000 boxes. 

Report of the Texas grapefruit 
crop in the Rio Grande Valley shows 
a slight increase over last year, but 
is probably not to exceed 1,500 cars 
total during the coming season. 

“In Alabama it is generally con- 
ceded that they will probably ship 
only about 500 cars of Satsumas 
from the Mobile section this season. 

“Tn California estimates give 7,700 
cars to go after September Ist, as 
compared with 6,056 cars shipped 
from September ist to close of 1926 
season. It is estimated that the crop 
including navels and Valencias, for 
the coming season will be about 85%, 
of this present season’s output. Even 
the most optimistic cannot see a Val- 
encia ‘crop two-thirds of this year’s 
crop. The last of August there was 
some dropping of navels still being 
reported in many districts, but thé 
sizing up of the fruit on the other 
hand has revealed more oranges than 
the early surveys indicated. The size 
of fruit in California, as here, is an 
important factor. One size larger 
fruit represents a 10 to 12 percent 
increase in the crop. This season 
California sizes have been extremely 
small. Therefore with one or two 
sizes larger this year than last, the 
difference may have a big effect on 
the total volume. 


“California Valencias have been 
selling at highly satisfactory prices, 
larger sizes selling at much higher 
prices than the smaller sizes. On ac- 
count of freeze in Spain large quan- 
tities of California Valencias have 
been exported all summer, which 
probably will continue until the new 
Spanish crop arrives in the foreign 
markets. This is having a very good 
effect upon the situation in this coun- 
try. 

“There is a wide range in the es- 
timates made on the coming Florida 
crop and it will probably be some 
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NEW PACKING HOUSE 
BUILDING AT MAITLAND 


Construction of the new packing 
house of the American Fruit Grow- 
ers at Maitland is now proceeding 
fast; and it is hoped to have it com- 
pleted and equipped for the begin- 
ning of the shipping season in that 
section. 

This building will replace the form- 
er packing house at that place which 
was destroyed by fire. The new house 
is of monitor type construction, and 
represents the latest developments in 
packing house efficiency, with plenty 
of light and air for sanitation and 
effective work. 

During the previous season it was 
necessary to handle the former Mait- 
land operations through an Orlando 
packing house, special arrangements 
being perfected to that end. While 
this worked fairly well, the distance 
from the normal center of operations 
was a considerable handicap. Like- 
wise considerable difficultiy was ex- 
perienced in obtaining the standard 
“American” pack, which is much 
more painstaking and careful than 
that, employed in the general run of 
Florida packing house. 

With the beginning of the coming 
season, the Maitland operation will 
be at home once more, to the intense 
gratification of Mr. Rogers, manager 
of the house, and his assistants; and 
to the considerable gratification of 
the growers of that vicinity, who 
have long been most loyal to the A- 
merican Fruit Growers Inc. 


time before an accurate estimate can 
be arrived at. However, it is gener- 
ally conceded that the crop is con- 
siderably shorter than last season. 

“The United States Department 
oi Agriculture shows there were 22,- 
115 cars of oranges, 17,183 cars of 
grapefruit and 5,089 cars of mixed 
citrus shipped from Florida last sea- 
son. At an average of 360 boxes to 


Continued on page 2 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


As has long been customary at this 
season of the year, the executives 
of this organization have been upon 
business trips through the North, in 
contact with important customers in 
the wholesale trade. The same has 
been true of the executives of a num- 
ber of other shipping organizations. 
Some of these men still are out of 
the state. 

The importance of numerous con- 
ditions arising in the organization of 
the proposed Clearing House for 
Florida citrus shippers has made it 
impossible to advance that organiza- 
tion work beyond a certain point be- 
cause of the absence of some men, 
whose counsel is highly desirable and 
whose participation is essential. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
question of organizing the Clearing 
House should have been pending at 
such a time. It is practically the only 
period in the year when the respon- 
sible Florida men may hope to have 
these.very necessary northern con- 
tacts; and the custom of years leads 
northern receivers to expect them 
then. This matter of the absence of 
important individuals in many large 
and small organizations has caused 
delay which many would have been 
happy to avoid. 

However, it also has had the re- 
sult of enabling deliberation by the 
various individuals upon numerous 
important points,so that ensuing 
meetings upon the subject should ob- 
tain the mature thought of those par- 
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ticipating. This may in the long run 
be more fortunate than otherwise. 
That is to be hoped for. 

Our own view is that the Clearing 
House should not only be organized, 
but should become a functioning 
body as speedily as is consistent with 
good judgment, 

If the various and sundry shippers 
enter into a Clearing House it will 
essentially be a partnership in which 
all participate. All should come in 
with honesty of purpose, and with 
the best of feeling toward each of 
the other participants, for only upon 
such basis can it be hoped to make 
the undertaking the success it should 
be. 

The minor and more minute de- 
tails are, in our humble opinion, not 
of such great moment. We shall in 
effect be establishing a new business 
undertaking. Wisdom, therefore, 
would seem to indicate the desirabil- 
ity of making a start, and then meet- 
ing various minor contingencies as 
they arise. ‘ 

There is absolutely no telling at 
this time how far such an organiza- 
tion may go in the future, provided 
it meets with a certain amount of 
success from the start. It would seem 
that brought up and developed, in 
the same manner any other new bus- 
iness undertaking would be brought 
up and developed, it should in the 
not far distant future be capable of 
accomplishing almost incalculable 
good for the Florida industry. 

Mr. Jardine and Mr. Tenney, as 
the instruments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have given us an inspira- 
tion, and a legal permission if you 
will, which is of great import. We be- 
lieve we should follow their advice 
as given, and go forward with the 
Clearing House with a minimum of 
thought concerning details, for none 
at this time can forecast which de- 
tails, the future shall establish as 
vital, and which may prove to be of 
negligible, or no, importance. There- 
fore, let us make a start, and work 
out details as necessity arises. 


ROBERT S. FRENCH 


The fruit and vegetable world was 
shocked recently by the very sudden 
death in a hotel room in Miami of 
Robert S. French, for seventeen 
years secretary and manager of the 
National League of Commission Mer- 


chants, of which this organization 
long has been a member. 
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Mr. French was in these offices on 
Thursday, prior to his sudden death 
the following Sunday. He was in ap- 
parent good health, and was in 
course of paying a series of calls to 
League members in Florida, which 
include all the principal and many 
lesser shipping organizations. 

Mr, French was an outstanding fig- 
ure in the perishable world, where 
he long had worked untiringly to 
bring about better relationships be- 
tween shippers and receivers. He lit- 
erally numbered his friends by thous- 
ands. These are gratified that his 
death was wholly due to natural 
causes, Mr. French having for some 
time suffered from faulty heart act- 
ion, and not to any outside cause as 
was at first erroneously reported. 


OPTIMISM EXPRESSED 
ON SEASON’S OUTLOOK 
Continued from page 1 


the car this would mean 15,985,320 
boxes shipped from the state as com- 
mercial shipments. It is estimated 
that there were 1,000,000 additional 
boxes shipped by express, truck, etc., 
This would make total shipments 
from the state approximately 17,- 
000,000 boxes last season. Of course, 
this crop had been cut considerably 
by the hurricane and the two freezes 
of last winter. 

“This season we have had two 
blooms. The normal bloom crop no 
doubt will be considerably shorter 
than last season. What the July 
bloom will amount to varies greatly 
according to different reports com- 
ing into this office. 

“It is important, however, that all 
be careful in not shipping any of 
the late bloom fruit until late in the 
season, If the late bloom and the 
early bloom are mixed it will have a 
very detrimental effect on prices. 

“On the whole we are very opti- 
mistic over the outlook for Florida 
citrus fruit the coming season. With 
proper distribution and shipments 
spread out over the period in which 
we have to market, highly satisfac- 
tory prices may be expected. 

“Members of the trade with whom 
I came in contact expressed them- 
selves as highly pleased with the 
grading and packing of our own 
fruit. They conveyed to me the gen- 
eral satisfaction given by our fruit 
to the retail trade and consuming 
public; and emphasized strongly the 
effect of our advertising, and dealer 
helps, in conjunction with our trade- 


name branding on each individual 
fruit.” 


————_ 
Adv. 
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REARING BLUE GEESE 
WINS MEDAL FOR ZOO 


Because the National Zoological 
Park achieved the hitherto unrecord- 
ed feat of hatching and rearing blue 
geese, the silver medal of the Socie- 
ty Nationale d‘Acclimatation has been 
conferred upon it through the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Dr. Alexander Wetmore, 
according to a statement issued by 
the Institution on August 31. The 
medal, it was said, was accepted 
from the Society by Ambassador Her- 
rick in Paris and has just been trans- 
mitted by the State Department to 
Dr. Wetmore, 

The announcement, in full text; 
follows: 

For 200 years naturalists have 
wondered in vain where the blue 
goose nests. For 200 years prior to 
1924 they wondered, likewise in vain, 
what the young of the blue goose 
looked like. The mystery had proved 
so baffling as to bring into question 
the very existence of the blue goose. 
Was it not, perhaps, merely a snow 
goose in a peculiar stage of plum- 
age? 

Every spring the blue geese rose 
from their winter quarters in the 
lower Mississippi Valley and flew a- 
way northward into the blue and out 
of sight. Out of sight even of the 
Eskimos, for they, no more than 
white men, have ever reported find- 
ing nests, eggs or young of the mys- 
terious birds. It was thought for a 
time that they made their way to 
unknown sections of Labrador, but 
the more modern opinion assigns Baf- 
fin Land as their nesting place. 

In 1924, eggs of the blue goose 
were obtained from a captive pair in 
the National Zoological Park. New 
eggs had been secured before, but al- 
ways something had happened to pre- 
vent their hatching. On this occasion 
officials at the National Zoo confided 
three blue geese eggs to the minis- 
trations of reliable barnyard hen. A 
keeper of much experience with wild 
ducks abetted the hen by dampening 
the shells of the eggs each time she 
quitted them for a short period. He 
did this because he had observed in 
previous attempts that the shells 
seemed too hard for the young to 
break on their natal day, and by 
dampening them, he reproduced the 
condition which results from the 
mother goose sprinkling the eggs 
with her wet feathers. 

The treatment proved effective. In 
time three tiny goslings appeared on 
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the scene and orithologists had their 
first view of baby blue geese. In 1925 
and 1926, other young were hatched 
and reared to maturity at the Park. 

The Societe Nationate d’Acclima- 
tion was founded in 1854 by Isidore 
Geoffroy Saint Hilaire to stimulate 
the acclimatization of plants and ani- 
mals to regions in which they are 
not native. The society achieves its 
ends by publications, by the distribu- 
tion of seeds, and by the conferring 
of medals such as that given to the 
National Zoological Park. 

The medal which it is planned to 
place in the Bird House of the Park 
when it is suitably framed, bears a 
bas-relief head of Geoffroy Saint 
Hilaire done by the French artist, Al- 
bert Barre.—Washington Post. 


CREWS WILL MANAGE 
OZONA PACKING HOUSE 


The appointment of C. H. Crews as 
manager of the Ozona packing house 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
was announced recently. 

Mr. Crews comes to his task well 
equipped in citrus packing experience 
and his work promises to mean a 
good deal to the growers of that vi- 
cinity. 

The Ozona packing house handles 
the fruit of the largest and most im- 
portant growers in that section of 
Pinellas and adjacent Pasco county. 
and has shown an excellent record 
since its establishment. 


YOUNGBLOOD IS NEW 
MANAGER AT LAKE JEM 


According to a recent announce- 
ment E. G. Youngblood has been 
made manager of the Lake Jem pack- 
ing house of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc, at Lake Jem in Lake 
county. 

Mr, Youngblood has seen extend- 
ed service in the Maitland organiza- 
tion of the AFG,and comes to his new 
post well qualified to do justice to 
the excellent quality of fruit which 
heretofore has distinguished the Lake 
Jem output. 

Many persons insist upon writing 
Lake Jem as Lake “Gem,” but the 
spelling of “J-e-m” is no accident or 
misprint. Some years ago develop- 
ments in that section were fathered 
by J. E. Mattox, long a well known 
figure in development circles. The 
spelling of “Jem” therefore comes 
about as being composed of the in- 
itials of the man who put this now 
fine citrus section upon the map, and 


for whom Lake Jem thus is named. 

The late O. W. Conner, however, 
is linked with Mr. Mattox strongly 
in the development of this beautiful 
district, for the Ocklawaha Nurser- 
ies which he established cover some 
five hundred acres in the heart of it. 


AUGUST 2, BIG DAY 
IN TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


August 2 was a big day in the his- 
tory of the traffic department of the 
Orlando Division of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. On that day set- 
tlements were effected and checks 
obtained covering a total of fifty-one 
freight claims. 

There have been bigger days in 
point of cash receipts, for none of 
these claims was large, but every 
claim requires a certain amount of 
attention and detail, and a certain a- 
mount of time in negotiating settle- 
ment, so that a total of fifty-one 
claims paid in a single day is no 
small accomplishment. 


INCREASING USE OF 
ORANGES IN COOKERY 


Perhaps one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in recent years in Amer- 
ican households has been the increas- 
ing use of oranges and orange juice. 
Time was when oranges were almost 
wholly consumed by being eaten in 
their natural state. Then they were 
squeezed for their juice, and the lat- 
ter consumed separately. 

Beginning, however, with the use 
oi oranges in salads, the utilization 
of oranges has now reached a point 
where these delicious citrus fruits in- 
trigue the interest of chefs and cook- 
ery experts. In consequence hundreds 
of recipes calling for the use of or- 
anges are now part of the nation’s 
ccokery bibliography. 

A household magazine in its March 
issue instituted a prize contest for 
the best conserve, jelly, jam or pre- 
serve recipes. Even before April 1, 
it is reported, 2,769 letters were re- 
ceived in response to the prize offer, 
transmitting something like 8,000 re- 
cipes. 

The food editors found, in analyz- 
ing the ingredients called for, that 
37.6 per cent of the letters submit- 
ted recipes calling for oranges. 

The constantly increasing arprecia- © 
tion of the wide possibilities of or- 
enges in various dishes is playing no 
small part in their increasing con- 
sumption by the public. 
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Better Fruit 


The marketing of Better Fruit is a matter of understanding. It in- 
volves study and comprehension of the preferences of trade and con- 
sumers who desire, and are able to pay for, fruit of higher quality. 






















Any concern can sell Better Fruit, and in the selling very naturally 
obtain better prices than would be gotten for fruit of lesser quality; but 
it is a different matter to sell Better Fruit so understandingly as to ob- 
tain its fullest value. 











Analysis of the highest prices paid in those markets where prices 
are a matter of definite record clearly establishes the supremacy of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. in the handling of Better Fruit. Particu- 
larly is this true in the case of Florida oranges and grapefruit. The rec- 
ords speak for themselves. P 










The Blue Goose trademark is in the minds of many thousands of 
consumers the one outstanding symbol which identifies Better Fruit. 
Therefore, what could be more natural than that they should be willing 
to pay for fruit so distinguished better prices than for other fruit which 
lacks the advantage of a trademark so intelligently advertised, and so 
readily visualized and remembered? 









American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 
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Jay Stull sitting up at the head of 
the table, presiding as president. 
Close to him John F. May an ex- 
president. A pepful, forceful mid- 
summer meeting of the Winter Hav- 
en Chamber of Commerce. You can’t 
separate the citrus business from any 
of the predominant activities in the 
City of a Hundred Lakes. Winter 
Haven is not only the center of great- 
est citrus production, but in spite of 
its large growth in recent years it 
remains a place which still lives, 
breathes and thinks citrus. 





M. M. Lee head of the Florida 
Chief, Winter Haven’s daily news- 
paper. A gray-haired old dog of the 
newspaper game, who has forgotten 
more about it than some ever will 
learn. It is peculiarly fitting that in 
a place so generally devoted to things 
citrus that Mr. Lee should head its 
leading newspaper, for he has plant- 
ed and owned more citrus groves, 
and today probably owns more grove 
property than any other newspaper 
editor in Florida. That intimate ac- 
quaintance with the business of grow- 
ing citrus fruits accounts for his gen- 
eral level-headedness in handling cit- 
rus topics in his paper. 





And in Winter Haven word of 
Frank Carr of Arcadia from whom 
we haven’t heard directly in quite a 
time. Dropping in for a little visit 
with Mrs. Dr. J. H. Ross we find 
Frank Carr had preceded us there by 
a couple of days, pausing enroute 
to pay his respects to that estima- 
ble lady. Frank Carr is one who 
might be said to have had consid- 
erable experience in things citrus. 
First in California until he had risen 
high enough to attract attention. 
Then some years in Florida at the 
head of the Florence Villa packing 
house; then three years in Porto Rico 
where he was drawn by an out- 
standing engagement with American 
interests concerned with citrus pro- 
duction and shipping on the Island. 
Then back to Florida where he creat- 
ed a substantial niche for himself in 
the regard of the growers of Arcad- 
ia and thereabout. Three years in 
Porto Rico were enough, he teld us 
on his return. Everything exactly as 
promised, but out in the country 
practical isolation for himself and 
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By The Impressionist 


family. In the country districts, -he 
reported, there was absolutely no 
middle ground between the ruling 
class of extremely rich Spanish fam- 
ilies with their peculiar customs and 
habits of thought and the peon class 
ef natives who are not quite so ac- 
ceptable as associates as our own 
cornfield darkies. 


Any person who is inclined to fear 
Porto Rico as an ultimately serious 
citrus competitor with Florida should 
sit down at some time for a couple 
of hours with Frank Carr and get 
his views. He doesn’t anticipate it a 
bit. For one thing excepting that 
portion of New England centering a- 
bout Rhode Island. it is Porto Rico 
which is the densest populated spot 
under the American flag, and suit- 
able land for additional citrus plant- 
ings is practically non-existent. For 
another matter citrus trees are not 
tropical but instead are truly semi- 
tropical. Under tropical conditions 
they are apt after a few years to 
bloom at almost any season. Imagine 
the commercial difficulties in pick- 
ing fruit from a grove with from 
four to ten different seasons of bloom 
in a year. No, from what we have 
personally seen in Mexico and can 
gather from others, our impression is 
that if ever the Federal Horticultural 
Board relaxes vigilance against pests, 
and if ever tariff conditions become 
properly favorable, Mexico is capa- 
ble of being productive of far more 
serious citrus competition for the 
growers of the United States than 
any other nearby territory. 


The prediction not long ago of 
August Hecksher of Lake Wales and 
elsewhere that the new “dry ice’ 
which he is financing will revolution- 
ize the transportation of perishable 
foodstuffs very naturally interested 
us, We had almost forgotten about 
it, or consigned it to the limbo of 
those promising inventions which 
have failed to demonstrate commer- 
cially, when comes shipments of ice 
cream from Philadelphia to Orlando 
refrigerated by this same “dry ice.” 
Four square inches of the so-called 
“dry ice” proved sufficient to refrig- 
erate twenty gallons of ice cream on 
the trip of more than a thousand 
miles. It is claimed that 1,200 pounds 
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of this “dry ice” will accomplish the 
same refrigeration of a car of Flor- 
ida perishables northbound as can 
be accomplished by 17,000 pounds of 
the water ice to which we are ac- 
customed. A saving of at least thirty 
per cent in refrigerating costs by the 
new methods is predicted. Our im- 
pression is that this will be fine, pro- 
vided the growers get at least some 
of the benefit of the saving. 


Green Reeves, up from Homestead, 
the same solid, substantial citizen as 
ever. Down in the Redlands Country 
they are bearing up nobly in the face 
of a chain of unprecedented events 
verging upon disasters—the worst 
hurricane with the greatest damage 
in Florida history, a bit of a freeze, 
and then, the worst drouth in the 
memory of residents there. He re- 
ports new citrus plantings going for- 
ward to replace the approximate 
thirty per cent of the citrus acre- 
age in that section lost through the 
storm. Green Reeves tells us they 
probably will have something like 
thirty per cent of a normal citrus 
crop; for this coming shipping sea- 
son; but that if the drouth had not 
come on top of their other troubles 
the crop might have approximated 
sixty per cent of normal. 


Clarence Marsh, of the Richard- 
son-Marsh Corporation, Orlando, re- 
turned to Florida from New York 
where he went for the purpose of 
seeing one Sharkey annihilate one 
Dempsey; but it didn’t turn out that 
way. Even though he dropped a lit- 
tle money on Sharkey, he says the 
blow which did the business was not 
a foul. In that he offers the opinion 
of Gene Tunney, who: sat two seats 
away from him, for larence makes no 
claims as an expert. He says Shark- 
ey’s manager at all times was re- 
monstrating with him for staying 
close and fighting, evidently want- 
ing him to stand off and box. He also 
reports that as the terrific blow to 
the breadbasket landed upon Shark- 
ey, Gene Tunney exclaimed aloud: 
“Dempsey’ll never get me that way.” 
Evidently meaning it would not hap- 
pen if Tunney could find any method 
of keeping out of the way. For the 
next pastime, Clarence Marsh picks 


Continued on page 24 
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“Taking Stock of the Citrus Grove” 

In citrus production there is always 
a certain time during the year when 
more information’ can be gathered 
regarding condition of a particular 
grove than at any other. Along with 
this inspection the future needs of 
the grove can be estimated for a 
longer length of time and the proper 
remedies outlined for their correct- 
ion. One such period occurs during 
the maturity of the summer flush of 
growth. At this time of the year, the 
fruit crop of the previous spring is 
rapidly reaching the size at which it 
will mature. The spring and summer 
growth indicate by their appearance 
and texture the physical condition of 
the trees and show the effect in 
many cases of the last three applica- 
tions of fertilizer. 

If the previous work on the grove 
has been properly lined up, we find 
that our fruit is sizing up normally, 
and carries a good smooth rind and 
that the growth is the full size, short 
robust and of good dark green color, 
also that the grove is in an excellent 
condition to withstand attacks of 
scale insects and fungus diseases. If 
the previous year’s work has not 
been properly balanced up as regards 
the fertilizer formula, the quantity 
of fertilizer applied and the general 
grove treatment that has been fol- 
lowed, we will find that the trees 
are off condition in some important 
particular. For example, in cases of 
under fertilizing, there may be a lack 
of fruit size or a lack of a good dark 
green color to the leaves either of 
which indicate under feeding. 

In checking over the color or con- 
dition, and estimating the necessary 
amount of work to be done to insure 
a good fruit crop for the present sea- 
son, and a good bloom for the follow- 
ing year, the points mentioned above, 
such as color of the leaves, amount 
of growth, texture of the fruit and 
quantity of fruit should be taken into 
account and noted on a record along 
with other information. The cover 
crop that is growing on the grove at 
the present time is a good indication 
of soil condition and in figuring on 
the fall and winter fertilizer require- 
ment, it must be taken into account. 
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cussion or criticism will be welcomed. 





This estimate must consider also the 
amount of fertilizer applied the pre- 
vious June and the previous Febru- 
ary and the amount of rain that has 
occured to-throw this material into 
an available condition. If this check 
work is carefully done, the owner is 
in a much better position to estimate 
his fall fertilizer requirement cor- 
rectly, and thereby insure, not only 
a satisfactory quality in his present 
crop on his trees, but also a better 
crop for the following season. 

Along with this estimate of grove 
condition which can be made so ef- 
fectively during the next two months, 
the owner can very profitably check 
up on scale and insect control. There 
is still an opportunity for rust-mites 
to cause a very high percentage of 
russet fruit, even where previous ap- 
plications of a spray or dust have 
been made. If rust mite are actually 
present, in sufficient quantity to in- 
dicate dusting or spraying, a spray 
would be in order in those cases 
where insufficient fungus is showing 
up to control the mites naturally, 
and further, where scale insects are 
sufficiently severe to demand some 
control; otherwise a dusting is ef- 
fective and much cheaper, though 
where the naturally occuring fungus 
is controlling the rust mite, the dust- 
ing might be withheld until the ex- 
tent of this control is apparent. If 
one is unable to estimate the amount 
of fungus present, it is much safer 
to dust than to take chances on the 
fruit injury that might occur. 

A check made for rust mite con- 
trol is neither difficult nor arduous, 
though it does require the use of a 
hand lens and the knowledge of the 
effect of the fungus which largely 
kills out the rust mite at this season 
of the year. 

Other grove work of importance 
that should be checked over is prun- 
ing and where necessary this is done 
at any season of the year when the 
owner can get it, though it is pre- 
ferably done in the dormant period 
during the winter. 

While one is checking over his 
grove condition at this season of the 
year, it is stimulating and often a 
paying proposition to also check over 
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Letters of inquiry, dis- 
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the performance of the grove dur- 
ing the past season. Any normal well 
cared for grove should have a per- 
formance record that is not difficult 
to estimate. If it is showing below 
this, stock should be taken and the 
fact established. If it can be stimu- 
lated to heavier production without 
injury or sacrificing grove condition 
or future growth, a very few year’s 
records will establish this fact. 


An Interesting Letter From our 
Month’s Correspondence 
Mr. C. D. Kine, 
Orlando, Fla. 
Dear Mr. Kime: 

I am losing quite a few trees 
from something like foot rot or gum- 
osis, On some trees set some eight 
years ago that have done very well 
there are quite a few of them dying. 
They die from a decay under the 
bark. In some instances the bark is 
dead and hard, others where the 
damage does not show in foliage the 
inside of bark is red or reddish which 
kills the tree. The damage I am de- 
scribing is on the young trees. On 
some old trees there is some gum 
showing but not profuse or general. 
It is at work on old and young trees 
and on different class of lands. I 
have been painting with carolinium 
but it will be expensive, or is. The 
AAC field man says it is all over the 
state and that some are using heavy 
crude oil in combatting the trouble. 
This at least has advantage of cheap- 
ness. I went in to see Mr. Moore yes- 
terday but was told he was in Cana- 
da. If you can throw any light on 
this matter for me will appreciate it. 

Thanking you in advance. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. H. Sadler. 


September 1, 1927 
Mr. J. H. Sadler, 
Oakland, Fla. 
Dear Mr. Sadler: 

I am very much interested in your 
letter of the 17th, which I find on 
my desk on my return to Orlando. 

The trouble which you describe so 
clearly and aptly is one that has been 
very prevalent and somewhat com- 
Continued on page 26 
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An Open Letter 


Leesburg, Florida, September 5, 1927. 


To Citrus Growers: 
Let's go right to the root of Better Fruit. 


Which means precisely right to the rootstock, for failing 
the proper rootstock all which follows is futile. 


At Lake Nurseries we produce all the standard and approved 
varieties, but for twenty-five years we have grown trees ONLY 
upon sour orange root. This is in accordance with our con- 
victions, based upon our experience and the personal experience 
of the writer over more than forty-five years in connection 
with citrus fruits in Florida. 


Trees upon sour orange root are more difficult and expen- 
sive to produce in the nursery, but in our belief the Better 
Fruit they bear justifies us. After twenty-five years we are 
surer than ever of thate 


The sour orange is our native rootstock. It makes 
possible thirfty, productive trees which are cold-resistant 
because every short warm spell does not send sap rushing upwarde 
The fruit hangs on well, and does have to be marketed just on 
the instant it is ripe, for it is slow to lose quality and 
juice. Most important, however, is the fact that sour orange 
rootstock produces Better Fruite . ~ 


This can be disputed by some who have other goods to seli; 
but after all it is northern consumers of our fruit who settle 
the question by the prices they are willing to paye Proof of 
their preference is to be found in the offices of every market- 
ing agency handling fruit from a number of localties. It will 
be found that over a period of years those counties, sections 
and communities well known for their adherence to sour orange 
rootstock are in the matter of CASH RETURNS away ahead of other 
sections where growers have been led astray by glib promises 
and by attention focused upon considerations other than the 
quality of fruite 


You will find this easy io confirme 


At. Lake Nurseries we can furnish sturdy, healthy trees of 
all the proven varieties, and each and all are on strong, 
vigorous, naturally adapted, sour orange roots. 


Yours for Better Fruit, 
LAKE NURSERY CO., INCe 
W. S. McClelland, President 
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THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 


Auburndale, Fla., Sept. 4, 1927 
To Editor THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
Tampa, Fla. 

Will you kindly allow me a little 
space in your valuable paper to ex- 
press my ideas in regard to the pro- 
posed Clearing House, citrus distribu- 
tion and sales of our fruit? I have 
read with great interest everything 
I have seen written about, it and 
think that the plan outlined by L. S. 
Tenney can be made to work very 
effectively, when all the shippers 
sign up under penalty to stick, suffi- 
cient to make them stick, when in- 
clined not to stick. Then the grow- 
ers all sign up under penalty suffi- 
cient to induce them to stick if in- 
clined not to stick, and salaries are 
not too high and the growers allow- 
ed full returns for their fruit, then 
we can go. 

I am with the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change and expect to stay with them 


Impressions 
Continued from page 21 
Tunney to win. Our impression is 
that even if he dropped a bit upon 
Sharkey, and even if he paid an out- 
rageous price for a ringside seat, 
Clarence Marsh considers that he got 

his money’s worth. 


W. A. Blackmon, treasurer of the 
DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation of New 
York, and of all its subsidiary com- 
panies including the Standard Grow- 
ers Exchange, down upon a visit to 
Victor Newton. We were sitting dis- 
cussing the old Orlando, and the 
many changes which have taken 
place since in 1921 he bade goodbye 
to Orlando to go to bigger activities 
in New York. We had noticed he 
wore a finger of the right hand in 
splints, and naturally inquired the 
reason. 

“Oh, a broken finger.” 

“T see; and how did it happen?” 

“Off a horse.” 

“Whaddye mean, ‘off a horse?’”’ 

“Well you see, the horse claims I 
fell off, and I claim he threw me.” 

Our impression is that as between 
the practices of the Prince of Wales 
and Calvin Coolidge there is appar- 
ently no middle ground. 


Well, well! A letter to the editor 
in the columns of the Tampa Tribune 
on the subject of the proposed Citrus 
Clearing House; and the signature 
that of Thomas R. Quinby whom we 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


ee 1) OE (OO, 
and to go with them under the new 
plan, if indeed we do find it a good 
plan and the Exchange goes into it. 
I believe, however, the present co- 
operative Florida Citrus Exchange is 
now in operation can handle the bus- 
isness if given the growers support, 
without the expense of creating an- 
other set of officers to be paid sal- 
aries. 

If the clearing house plan works I 
think the Exchange will gladly fall 
in line and help. If it does not work 
I ask all the growers of citrus fruits 


had almost forgotten in connection 
with things citrus. Let’s see, he’s 
been entirely out of the marketing 
game since about 1917. A pretty 
good letter, too, and views about 
what you might expect from one who 
had experience with Chase & Co., the 
Florida Citrus Exchange and the 
North American Fruit Exchange, 
now the Federated Fruit Growers; 
and who had seen a lot of perishable 
service before coming to Florida. 
Pretty sound sense he talks; but we’ll 
have to disagree on one point, where 
he says: “The fountain heads of 
trained ideas and knowledge of build- 
ing up demand are not in the adver- 
tising agencies, and they are not 
here in Florida. They are the head 
officials of the big companies putting 
out canned goods and package cer- 
eals.”” In a way you are right, Thom- 
as R.; and in another way you are 
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join with us in one large co-operative 
marketing organization and lets get 
that high dollar for our fruit that 
Mr, Curry told the Auburndale grow- 
ers about at a called meeting a few 
evenings ago. He showed us by act- 
ual figures that the growers are en- 
titled to one dollar a box more than 
we have been getting for the last ten 
years; and we can get it by co-opera- 
tion, and no other way. 

I do hope we can agree and get to- 
gether somehow. It is for our mutual 
good, Fellow Citrus Growers, Come in 
and sign up and let us get ready to 
do good business for ourselves. Unit- 
ed we stand and succeed. 

Yours truly, 

W. C. Edmiston. 
P.S. There is much more I would 
like to say. Tell them all the solution 
of the whole matter is in Coopera- 
tion. 


Orders - Inquiries 


PoLK’s/REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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plumb ignorant. We have some very 
excellent marketing tallent of nat- 
ional reputation among us here in 
Florida. For instance perhaps the 
greatest package-cereal salesmanager 
of all times owns and lives upon an 
orange grove here in Florida since 
he quit his other activity. Another 
good one is the man who created the 
idea and laid the original sales plans 
for Sun Maid Raisins; he has lived 
in Florida the past several years. 
Still another is a man who made a 
nation .demand two such different 
things as Early Risers and Karpen 
Furniture; he happens to be a Flor- 
ida cracker and lives here again. And 
there are a dozen lesser lights. Then 
there’s Mr. Mennen’s Jim Henry, he 
owns property here and spends all 
the time he can sneak away from 
business in Florida. We also mustn’t 
forget the man who laid the founda- 
tion for Coca-Cola nationally. He 
owns about three hundred thousand 
dollars worth of Florida property 
and sneaks off here whenever possi- 
ble. Talent enough here, if it is call- 
ed upon, but you cannot expect such 
men to thrust themselves forward. 
And for another matter, these same 
nien by reason of their training and 
experience appreciate the difficulties 
to be encountered, which those at 
present handling our citrus se'ling do 
encounter daily. Therefore these 
qualified men cannot be expected to 
promise rashly quick and easy solu- 
tion of all our citrus selling prob- 
lems if they take a hand. That opens 
the way then for a sort of quackery 
on the part of some who are willing 
enough to promise; but who are per- 
haps not so well qualified to perform. 


Thread Blight of Citrus 


Continued from page 16 


number of ornamental trees. and 
shrubs besides, on all of which it 
presents essentially the same appear- 
ance. 

Thread blight on citrus in Florida 
has been noted in two localities only, 
one north of Lake Okechobee, near 
Okeechobee City and the other south, 
near Everglades. The evidence in 
hand leads to the belief that the fun- 
gus is native to that section, since 
the groves in which it occurs are iso- 
lated from other plantings making it 
highly improbable that it was brought 
in from surrounding citrus groves. 
Further, the trees were presumably 
free from this disease when they 
were set since the nursery trees in 
the section from which these trees 
came have never been found to be in- 
fected. The groves in which it has 
been found are surrounded by heavi- 
ly wooded swamps. In these places 
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excessively high relative humidities 
and high temperatures ‘prevail for 
days at a time during the rainy sea- 
son, These conditions are known to 
be favorable for the development 
and spread of the thread blight fun- 
gus and account for its limitation to 
restricted areas in any locality. This 
conclusion is in accord with the ob- 
servations of all who have studied the 
thread blight disease. Further evi- 
dence on the influence of meteoro- 
logical conditions comes from tke 
fact that the fungus remains dormant 
except during the rainy season. 

No one knows how long thread 
blight has existed in the few Flor- 
ida groves in which it is now known 
to occur. Certainly it has been pres- 
ent for a considerable number of 
years. Its presence in Florida should 
not occasion undue alarm among cit- 
rus growers, since there is little like- 
lihood that it could survive in the im- 
portant citrus growing sections even 
if it were introduced. This opinion is 
based on the fact that the conditions 
of humidity through most sections 
where citrus is grown are so differ- 
ent from those in the areas in which 
thread blight has been found, Fur- 
thermore, the nature of the disease 
is such that it yields readily to con- 
trol through the application of or- 
dinary fungicides. It has not proved 
to be serious in the Florida groves 
where it has been under observation 
for six years. Experiments on control 
of this disease on citrus have been 
conducted during each of four sea- 
sons. These have been uniformly suc- 
cessful in demonstrating that a single 
application of 3-3-50 Bordeaux mix- 
ture plus 1 per cent oil as emulsion 
when made on the advent of the 
rainy season, as soon as the first 
indication of thread blight is appar- 
ent, not only checks the spread of 
thread blight but prevents its reap- 
pearance during the remainder of 
the summer. 


In connection with my work as a 
banker and also as Chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee of the Ore- 
gon Bankers Association, I am 
brought in close touch with the Ex- 
tension Department and particularly 
with reference to the boys’ and girls’ 
club work. I believe that through 
these various mediums, agriculture is 
being put on a much more scientific 
and business basis, which seems nec- 
essary in order to compete with con- 
ditions as they are today.—Sam H. 
Baker. 


The number of radios on farms in- 
creased 126 percent last year, says 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 
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THERE IS A 
DIFFERENCE IN 
FERTILIZER 


The next application of 
Fertilizer that you apply 
to your grove will mean 
as to the 


considerable 


Quality of Fruit 


Use 


Orange BeltBrands 


“Quality Fertilizers” 
for 


“Quality Fruit” 
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The Newark Company 
Incorporated 


CARLOT DISTRIBUTORS 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

FRUITS AND PRODUCE 
159 SO. ORANGE ST. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Latest Farm News Direct 


from the Nation’s Capital 


KNOW the latest FACTS right from Wash- 
ington, the center of farm news. The Nation- 
al Farm News. Is an independent weekly 
newspaper edited for farmers and rural folks 
by men who know agriculture. Prints truth- 
ful “first hand” news and information 

not found in other newspapers. NOTH- 

ING ELSE LIKE IT. La od trial sub- 
scription offer 10 weeks 


Valuable oceans of Washington 
sent FREE and POSTPAID to 
every new subscriber. Serd 10c 


in coin or stamps to— 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 
as0-at9 G St. N. W. Dept. XX Washington, 
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Citrus Comments 
Continued from page 22 


mon during the past year. It has 
been my observation that this type of 
injury is much more prevalent and 
severe following severe frosts or act- 
ual freezing that may occur some- 
time during the previous winter. In 
the case of young groves there is 
eften considerable and rather serious 
dying back. In the case of older 
trees, dead limbs of considerable size 
occur with some frequency and in a 
good many cases the whole tree be- 
comes girdled at some point on the 
trunk, causing loss of either the 
whole of the top of the tree, or a 
considerable portion of it. 

Except in those locations where 
actual freezing temperatures occur, 
the trouble seems largely restricted 
to those groves where the trees are 
out of condition from some other 
cause than any that can be ascribed 
to the cold weather. Healthy, strong 
growing groves have shown very lit- 
tle or none of this injury during the 
past season where the air drainage 
was sufficient to prevent actual freez- 
ing temperatures. 

The conclusion I have reached is 
that this trouble is tied up with the 
cold injury and at the same time the 
grove is out of condition from some 
other cause. 

So far as I know, the particular or- 
ganism causing the trouble has not 
been definitely identified, and it 
seems probable that more than one 
may be associated together in such 
cases. Evidently access to the inside 
of the bark of the tree is made easy 
by the effect of the low temperatures 
and in the tree’s weakened condition 
the fungus is able to maintain itself 
for many months, 

Prompt and complete pruning is 
the first step in the eradication of 
such injury, the pruning to be done 
as soon as the live wood can be dis- 
tinguished from the dead. After this 
is done, spot pruning is often neces- 
sary to further eliminate the limbs 
that have died from injury not at 
first apparent. 

The immediate method of treat- 
ment of such condition would be one 
of disinfection and next in order 
would be a very careful check of the 
grove to see if changes in treatment 
and fertilizing would not stimulate 
the growth and improve the resist- 
ance of the trees. As a means of 
further prevention, this latter state- 
ment is important, though the actual 
changes to be made can only be de- 
cided by the needs of the particular 
grove in question. 

Of the materials used for disinfec- 
tion purposes, a Bordeau paste is 
more than likely to give much more 
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beneficial results than any of the 
others, There is not enough data a- 
vailable to establish the effect of a 
crude oil or any other oil under 
such conditions, whereas we known a 
fungicide will at least be effective in 
preventing the growth of most harm- 
ful orginisms. I would recommend 
and would prefer to use a Bordeau 
paste either as a straight material or 
in combination with about one-fifth 
of its bulk in crude carbolic. 

As a summary, the method of 
treatment of cases such as described 
would be, first, prompt and continual 
pruning, second, disinfection of the 
affected parts on the tree by means 
of a suitable fungicide, such as Bor- 
deau paste; and third, which is pro- 
bably most important, a careful 
check of the grove fertilizer formu- 
las, and a revamp of the treatment 
of the grove to improve cold resist- 
ance and health of the trees. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. D. Kime. 
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A Few Don’ts 


Don’t cultivate old trees during 
the rainy season. 

Don’t fail to cultivate newly set 
trees during the rainy season. 

Don’t expect pruning to make up 
for improper fertilizing. 

Don’t neglect the pruning. It pays. 

Don’t produce punk fruit. It won’t 
sell well. 

Don’t forget that last winter 
Brights were quoted higher than Rus- 
sets all winter. 

Don’t comment on a poor, looking 
grove. It might make the owner feel 
bad. 

Don’t let the fruit juice factory 
handle your crop. They don’t pay 
much. 


Efficient marketing is as much the 
farmers’ job as efficient production, 
and if they leave this work to others 
they will lose in dollars and cents, 
and, which. is even more serious, in 
knowledge, capacity, and social prog- 
ress.—W. W. Jardine. 
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A Delicious and 


Distinctive Flavor 


that you have never before experienced in citrus 
fruit, is yours when you use the new 


Cleopatra Root Stock 


All varieties are improved when budded on this 
root system. No “drying out”, no foot rot, no scab, 
no loss in late freezes and especially drought re- 
sistant, Cleopatra is the ultimate root stock for 


At present we can supply— Dancy Tangerine, 
Valencia Orange, Foster and Thompson Grape- 
fruit on this stock. Other standard varieties for 


Visit us at Oneco and see for yourself some of the 
old trees on this root stock. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


Royal Palm Nurseries 


Oneco, Florida 









New Cat- 
alog Out 
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Insecticides And 
Their Necessity In 
The Citrus Grove 


Continued from page 7 


the size of the grove, the severity of 
infestation, age of trees, available 
equipment, etc, 

The aphids are subject to a large 
number of parasitic and predacious 
enemies, as well as the parasitic fun- 
gi. However, one cannot depend upon 
nature doing it all and while we can- 
not improve upon nature, we can as- 
sist her in her efforts to overcome 
this pest. 

It would be useless to treat any 
fruit for insects if the market could 
utiilze fruit that had not been cared 
for on the same basis as that with 
which the grower had used every pre- 
caution. The market records show 
only too well, the returns from a 
crop of fruit made up of the three 
grades referred to above under rust 
mite discussion. It is impossible’ to 
figure accurately the cost of spraying 
throughout the season, but it has 
been very well figured that the total 
cost of all spraying and dusting 
would come at the most to not more 
than eight cents per box and this is 
giving it a wide margin. If the rem- 
edial measures proposed can be ap- 
plied for eight cents, a very conser- 
vative estimate, how can it be pos- 
sible for any grower to sacrifice the 
profit that will result from insect 
pest control? 





The Drainage Prob- 
lem of a Citrus Grove 
Continued from page 10 


the trees on the remaining 60 acres 
of grove. Whether this is merely a 
coincidence will be borne out in the 
next few years. 

By lowering the water table by 
means of subdrains brings about an 
ideal condition in the soil. It removes 
from the soil the excess, or gravita- 
tional, water, leaving only that in 
the smaller capillary spaces for root 
hair absorption, thus allowing the air 
freely to circulate through the larg- 
er intersectional spaces. With every 
rain and with every definite change 
in temperature and atmospheric 
pressure there is a considerable 
movement of air throughout the soil 
layer. And not only is there a down- 
ward movement of air but there is 
also an upward movement of air 
from the drains to the soil surface, 
thus placing the soil in its most fav- 
orable growing condition with re- 
spect to the three phases mentioned 
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at the beginning,—chemical, physi- 
cal, and biological. 


Lyons Sales Force 
Has Fall Meeting 


The fall sales meeting of the sales- 
men of the Lyons Fertilizer Company 
was held in the offices of the com- 
pany in the Citrus Exchange build- 
ing September 6 and 7. 

The prospects of the coming citrus 
crop and the quality of fruit were 
some of the topics discussed. It was 
the opinion among the salesmen from 
various territories that the grower is 
realizing the importance of raising 
quality fruit, and much progress has 
been noted along this line. 

Among those attending were: C. 
W. Lyons, president; W. L. Waring, 
Jr., general manager; F. S. Ballen- 
tine, Orlando; V. E. Bourland, Win- 
ter Garden; K. E. Bragdon, Winter 
Haven; Ben F. Conner, Bartow; E. 
B. Hadley, Bradenton; F. T. Hender- 
son, Winter Haven; H. B. Little and 
A. W. Belleau, Tampa. 





Like to have a list of free Experi- 
ment Station and Extension publica- 
tions? Then write to the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville, for a bulletin list, 
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Cherries. 
protected. 


National 
Double 
Heaters, 
price $1.30 also 
made in nine gal- 
lon size at $2.50. 



































Jumbo Heater 9 
gal. capacity the 
successful heat- 
er for Citrus 
Growers - Price 
$3.75. 


Orchard Heating Pays! 


Citrus Growers, Truck Gardeners, 
Strawberry Growers, Nurserymen, Etc. 


Experience of growers in Florida, 
Oregon, Utah and other states proves that practically all 
crops can be saved from frost injury by the proper use of 


Strawberries protected through worst weather in 


Scheu National three gallon heater, shown to the left, suc- 
strawberry crops 
winter when outside temperature fell to 18 and 20 degrees. 
prunes, apricots and other crops were likewise 


The Heater for Citrus Use 
The most successful results in heating citrus groves have 
been attained with this heater. It gives maximum heat with 


minimum attention. Bowl contains nine gallons—sufficient to 
burn ali night without refueling. 


Place Orders now for fall delivery 
Remember orchard heaters are manufactured only on order. 
Unless you place your order now, you are in danger of being 
disappointed — with 
made this year, it behooves every grower to place his orders 
NOW. 

Write for 56 page booklet, “Frost Protection.” 


All prices are F. O. B. Toledo 


Scheu National Orchard Heater 
Company 
Haines City, Florida 


J. E. Palmer, Florida Sales Manager 
Choice territory open for local agents. 
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Dr. Julian J. Culver 


Joins Florida Concern 





Dr. Julian J, Culver, entomologist, 
who has an article elsewhere in this 
issue, is among the late acquisitions 
to the list of prominent authorities 
in the Florida field. Dr, Culver has 
been engaged in entomological. re- 
search work with the Bureau of En- 
tomology, United States Department 
of Agriculture, for about sixteen 
years. 

His first work was in the New Eng- 
land states in research work mainly 
in connection with the Gypsy and 
Brown Tail Moth. Later he estab- 
lished the Federal Laboratory at Fort 
Valley, Ga., where he was in charge 
of the Peach Insect Control work for 
several years. His last work with the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology was as 
an expert in testing various insecti- 
cides under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Insecticide and Fungicide Board. 

For the past year he has been with 
the Florida Agricultural Supply Co. 
of Orlando as an Entomologist spec- 
ializing in Citrus Insect Control work 
and testing out products of that con- 
cerns manufacture under actual field 
conditions before the company con- 
siders the marketing of them. 


California, Washington. 


forty years 


in Washington this 


the heavy purchases of heaters being 
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Horticulturist Says Texas Cit- 


rus May be Marketed 
In October 


By C. H. Pease in, Delta Irrigation News 


At the request of an orange grow- 
er in the Delta, I called on Dr. Mar- 
lett, Chairman of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board to get his views on 
the subject of shipping such fruit as 
might be ripe enough for shipment in 
October. It is no secret that the 
October market for grape fruit is 
much better than ‘the later market, 
and one of the strong points in favor 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley is 
that its fruit matures early. If grow- 
ers are not to be permitted to ship 
any fruit until November, some of 
our orchards which are unusually 
early, may lose the advantage which 
the early market affords. 

Dr. Marlett was of the opinion 
that there would be no reason why 
fruit which is ripe enough to ship 
might not be shipped, if the orchard 
is free of infestation. The object of 
the host-free period is to starve out 
the pest, but if the fruit is ripe, it 
already constitutes a host, and no- 
thing can be gained by prohibiting 
its being picked and marketed. The 
only way the host-free period can be 
extended is to require the early 
cleaning up of the fruit in the spring. 
Hiowever, Dr. Marlett said, this phase 
of the matter would have to be con- 
sidered by the board, and if there 
seemed to be no reasonable ground 
for prohibiting the early marketing 
that it would likely be permitted. 

He pointed out that the clean up 
was so late this year that it was 
doubtful whether it would be com- 
pletely effective, and that this would 
make it necessary to be unusually 
strict, and possibly, on account of the 
Gifficulties of perfecting the organi- 
zation for full and complete inspec- 
tion, it might not be possible to lift 
the embargo as early this fall as in 
subsequent sasons, 

It appears that California and 
Florida have complained that the 
Board has been too lenient with the 
Delta, and these sections are going 
to protest any tendency to still more 
liberalize them. However, there is 
no doubt that the Board is going to 
be governed by the conditions that 
exist and will do what the situation 
seems to justify. In any case, there 
is little doubt but that both Florida 


and California will keep a close 
watch of the situation in the Delta, 
and doubtless will have representa- 
tives quietly making notes on the 
ground. 

Dr. Marlett called attention to the 
fact that all foreign fruit from sec- 
tions infested with the Mediterran- 
ean fly is absolutely prohibited entry 
into the United States. He said that 
regulation is not sufficient. If there 
is any degree of infestation, all ship- 
ments from the infested region is 
absolutely prohibited from entry into 
the United States. In the case of 
the Delta, however, the Board had 
decided to try out regulatory mea- 
sures in the expectation of securing 
complete eradication. Eradication is 
the object in view by the Board, and 
it is very important to the citrus in- 
dustry of the Delta that eradication 
is going to keep the section in the 
position of being favored beyond the 
limits imposed on outside producers, 
and therefore subject the Board to 
considerable pressure. Should the ef- 
forts at eradication fail, and the reg- 


ulatory measures not prove effective . 


in preventing the spread of the pest, 
or the shipment of infested fruit, an 
absolute embargo will have to be em- 
ployed. Dr. Marlett stressed this fu- 
ture, and said that Lower Rio Grande 
growers should understand that the 
Board is trying to eradicate the pest 
from the entire region and not mere- 
ly hold it in control. 


“However,” he said, “‘whether we 
are successful depends absolutely on 
the people of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. We can only devise the 
means whereby this is to be accom- 
plished. Whether these means are 
successful and bring about the desir- 
ed result is to be determined by the 
degree of cooperation we get from 
the people on the ground. A very im- 
portant feature of our program of 
eradication is the elimination of all 
hosts of the insect except the citrus. 
Peaches and guavas, so long as a 
single tree remains, constitute a me- 
nace, If the trees are preserved, and 
the owners merely destroy the fruit, 
it is a continual agravation to him to 
each season pull off the fruit and de- 


stroy it. Psychologically speaking, it 


is less painful to dig out and destroy 
the tree. It is then over and is for- 
gotten. Besides, anything short of de- 
struction of the trees will mean that 
there will be hosts for the insect in 
your midst. It is beyond human possi- 
bility to inspect every yard and every 
tree regularly to look for fruit. Bet- 
ter get rid of the trees and be safe. 

The fact that no control is possible 
of the importation of infected fruit 
into the territory adjacent to the Val- 
ley just across the river, makes it 
impossible to entirely remove the 
possibility of infestation, Dr. Marlett 
said. This makes it extremely impor- 
tant that local people keep a sharp 
lookout for smuggled fruit. Under no 
circumstances should fruit be 
brought across the border in viola- 
tion of the regulations of the Board. 
Citizens are urged to aid in every 
way possible to strict enforcement of 
the embargo on foreign fruit. With 
reference to early repening fruit, Dr. 
Marlett said that from the stadnpoint 
of the control of the orange worm, 
the later the crop could be ripened 
in the fall the better. He realized, he 
said, that this conflicted with market- 
ing considerations. Insects develop 
more rapidly in warm weather than 
in cool. If fruit could be held back 
from ripening until the cooler weath- 
er appears, the danger will be lessen- 
ed. However, if the fruit actually 
ripens earlier, there is nothing to be 
gained by leaving it-on the trees. 
Since it seems likely that there will 
be a constant menace from the south 
side of the Rio Grande, the advisabil- 
ity of planting early varieties in or- 
der to get the advantage of the early 
market should be carefully weight- 
ed against the increased difficulty of 
controlling this pest, Dr. Marlett said. 


Fifty new fall felt hats were made 
in the west part of Hillsboro County 
last week following the plans and 
patterns furnished by the display 
during Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ 
Week. Many new patterns were add- 
ed. The average cost of making a 
hat was 65 cents and the average 
saving per hat $2.50 so last week 
$125.00 was saved in five clubs which 
made the 50 hats. 
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SPRAY NOZZLES Now IMPROVED 


EVER CLOG? THE ALLEN ccc. 
Possibly foreign matter in the cop- P ! Cc Kl M G B A G 


per sulphate, as bits of wood or It was hard to make this best bag better, but we 


other impurities cause the trouble. have Jengthaned os monnees strap and have en- 
Pi \ e arge e outlet throat, making handling of ba 
This will not happen if you use and fruit easier. The time tried and tented aid to 


Better Fruit picking. Order now, from your jobber 


Nichols Triangle Brand or direct from the makers. 
Copper Sulphate — 


(Blue Vitriol) 


It is pure, clean and packed in 
specially made barrels and kegs. 


For Years the Standard 


Large Crystals—Small Crystals— 
Pulverized 


Nichols Copper Co. 


Allen Picking Bag Co. 


25 Broad St. 
Orlando, Florida 








There are 76 tents shown here. That number of trees is fumigated every 45 minutes. 


For Better Fruit Now is the time to knock out scale insects. 
A fumigation with CYANOGAS will do it. 


o3 
F ul m i q a t e White fly and rust mite also are controlled. 
Only Once a Year 


P. O. Box 728, Orlando 


We do all the work of fumigating, furnish all equip- . ae 

on 8 Please tell me where in my vicinity I 
ment, and our charges are low. Remember, it is neces- can shortly see your crews at work and 
sary to fumigate only once each year. Ask us for par- CAS SS See c-r 


ticulars. 


American Cyanamid Sales Company 
Incorporated 
1235 N. Orange Ave. Orlando, Florida 
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Thirty 
Better Fruit From 
Better Rootstocks 


Continued from page 5 


out in the Spring avoids damage to 
flowers and to the tree itself from 
late frosts. 

3. Cleopatra is entirely immune, 
so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, to Sour Orange Scab, and to 
“foot rot” (Mal-di-goma). It is also 
especially drought resistant, in- 
stances being reported where it put 
on new growth while trees on Rough 
Lemon and Sour Orange root were 
completely curled. 

In addition to these definitely rec- 
ognizable advantages, it would seem 
that this rootstock has a tendency to 
put on larger and more regular fruit 
crops without decrease in the size of 
the individual fruit, than in the case 
of rough lemon root; but a variable 
feature like this, might be difficult of 
definite proof; and, after all, may be 
a corollary result from one of the 
advantages above, as, for example, 
its relative freedom from late frost 
damage that must often reduce the 
crops on trees that start into growth 
and bloom too early in the season. 

Passing, however, from our own 
accomplishment, and incidentally we 
might say that there are several oth- 
er nurserymen now offering citrus on 
Cleopatra root, so we cannot be ac- 
cused of merely trying to boost our 
own product when we call attention 
to these advantages, may we suggest 
some of the really BIG questions in 
rootstocks which need investigation 
today. While coming particularly in 
the province of the trained scientific 
investigator as connected with our 
State and Government experiment 
stations, and they are already busily 
at work on some of the problems, it 
may be that, as is so often the case, 
the amateur investigator will be the 
first after all to suggest the solu- 
tions to these problems. 

Taking for our starting point the 
generally well known fact that seed- 
ling orange trees show considerable 
variation in many qualities when 
coming into bearing, is it any less 
reasonable to suppose that THESE 
ROOTS VARIOUSLY AFFECT THE 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF 
THE FRUIT OF BUDDED OR 
GRAFTED TREES WORKED ON 
THEM? Is not then all the fuss and 
furor that we put into our selection 
of especially “pedigreed” budwood 
rather pointless, altho of course 
worth-while in itse!f, WHEN THE 
CAPACITY FOR VARIATION IS 
INFINITELY GREATER IN THE 
SEEDLING ROOT THAT WILL BE 
BUDDED, THAN THE PROPERTY 
OF COLOR OR FLESH? Out of hun- 
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dreds of thousands of Grapefruit 
trees we have only a VERY few in- 
stances of definite change in the color 
of the flesh or partitions between the 
cells as in the Thompson and Foster 
grapefruit, which have arisen from 
Marsh Seedless and Walters grape- 
fruit respectively, and a sport from 
Marsh Seedless in California where I 
believe the coloration is reversed 
from our Florida example, being in 
the partitions like Foster instead of 
in the flesh itself as in Thompson. 
Why are we to believe the fruitful- 
ness will be any more variable than 
this other property. Even admitting 
the occurence of polembrony, which 
would show that perhaps a high per- 
centage of nursery seedlings are real- 
ly only vegetative continuations of 
the mother tree rather than true hy- 
brids or crosses, IT WOULD SEEM 
INDISPUTABLE THAT THE POS- 
SIBILITES OF VARIATION IN THE 
STOCKS ARE INFINTELY GREAT- 
ER THAN IN THE BUDWOOD IT- 
SELF. 

Does it not then behoove us to 
examine more closely the fruitfull- 
ness and other qualities of the parent 
trees from which our rootstocks 
come, as well as the source of our 
budwood? And if some means of de- 
finitely perpetuating a particular 
strain of root stock can be secured, 
should not that be observed also? 
Perhaps vegetative reproduction of 
our rootstocks thru cuttings may be 
the solution of the problem, tho thus 
far a large scale method of produc- 
tion has not proven commercially 
practical, Who knews but that within 
a few years all our commercial root- 
stocks for certain classes of soils 
may be vegetative reproductions 
from certain trees in Tom Jones’ or 
Henry Smith’s groves that have prov- 
en particularly resistant to adverse 
conditions of cold, drought and dis- 
ease, and of particularly high quality 
of fruitfullness, color and flavor? 
Over fifty per cent of the budded and 
grafted roses of the world are on the 
roots of vegetative reproductions of 
a single seedling rose bush in the 
gardens of Eignor Manetti in Italy, 
(unfortunately not especially suited 
to Florida conditions) so it is not im- 
possible to imagine a similar situation 
in regard to Citrus. 

Perhaps the most thorough and in- 
teresting discussion of this matter 
that has been published is the paper 
of Mr. C. E. Durst that was given 
before the Southern Nurserymen’s 
Convention in Atlanta in Sept. 1925 
and subsequently published in the 
columns of the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Magazine of Chicago of which 


he is editor. Mr. Durst was not dis- 
cussing this question from the par- 
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SPRAY 


Thoroughly 


Remember—VOLLCK is a 
contact vor: It must HIT 
the insect to be effective (and 
when it hits the insect it IS 
effective). 


Thoro work is made easier by 
the fact that VOLCK is pleasant 
to use. It does not irritate the 
eyes, burn the skin, or have any 
objectionable odor. 


Moreover, it is the only oil spray 
combining real killing effective- 
ness with the necessary margin 
of safety for summer application 
to citrus trees. 


For real control and safety 
for fruit and foliage, spray 
your grove with VOLCK. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 
O. R. BLOIS, DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


61 W. JEFFERSON ST. ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


VOLCK 


—the scientific spray 








MARKING 


DEVICES 
for 
Growers 
Packers 
Shippers 





Quality Guaranteed 


Catalog Free 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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ticular viewpoint of Citrus but of 
grafted and budded fruit trees in 
general. His remarks and deductions. 
however, seem equally applicable. 


Having then arrived at some defi- - 


nite conclusions and a code of prac- 
tice in the matter of the production 
of rootstocks of proven qualities, may 
we not pass on to the question of 
how far we may effect the qualities 
of the fruit by the “sandwitching in” 
of a section of some other individual 
variety. We are told that this is an 
old practice in China. If certain va- 
rieties can be proven, for example, to 
have certain definite effects on the 
quality of the fruit thru variations in 
the chemical composition of the cell 
sap or other means, may we not in 
time come to an era of building up 
our trees from several different rec- 
ognizable units, as the housewife 
makes up her recipes for table deli- 
cacies, or the pharmacist compounds 
the Doctor’s. prescription! “Far 
fetched”, you will say; and of course 
it IS largely visionary as yet, but, 


for that matter, a majority of worth- . 


while accomplishments have been 
“day-dreams” before they were ac- 
tualities. In any event, if we shall 
have suggested some new ideas to 
the citrus growers of the State, if 
we shall have caused them to really 
THINK FOR THEMSELVES, and to 
observe results in their own and 
neighbor’s groves, we shall be well 
content; and perhaps some day, some 
reader of this very article shall hit 
upon the solution of some of these 
very problems! May we HOPE so, at 
least! 


Whitefly Fungus 
Still Available 


The Entomological Department of 
the State Plant Board wishes to di- 
rect attention to the fact that there 
may now be. only about another 
month left during which time fungus 
may be introduced into whitefly- in- 
fested citrus trees and groves to the 
best advantage. As most citrus grow- 
ers understand, the fungus parasites 
of whiteflies are a most useful and 
natural help in the control of these 
pests. The Department still has a lim- 
ited number of the Rew Whitefly- 
fungus available for distribution. A 
culture is sufficient for treating an 
acre of trees. The price (about the 
cost of production) is one dollar per 
culture which always includes direc- 
tions for applying it. The Plant 
Board prepays the transportation 
charges. When remittance does not 
accompany request, fungus will be 
sent C. O. D, 
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Members of the Choir of 
the Little Church Around 
the Corner, New York, 
ask the privilege of paying 
your bill for spraying-- 











And they will pay you 
a profit, too, on your 
spray and labor costs, 
if you will accept it. 












Not only are the members of the choir of this 
famous little church willing to do their part, 
but every segment of the consuming public 
where our Florida oranges and grapefruit are 
used is equally willing to do its part also. 










Prices consumers are willing to pay for Better 
Fruit, clean and bright in appearance, are such 
that producers of “brights” obtain a premium 
for them which amounts to from six to ten 
times the cost of pest control measures employ- 
ed to assure bright fruit. 

































Now is the time to prepare for the Fall Clean- 
Up Spray. It is one of the important sprayings 
of the year. More white fly larvae and scale 
crawlers are found than at other seasons. The 
Fall Clean-Up cleans the leaves and fruit of 
sooty mold; hastens coloring and ripening of 
the fruit. Puts growth in healthy condition for 
Spring bloom. Get your sprayer ready; figure 
the amount of SCHNARRS STANDARD 
SPRAY FORMULA that will be needed. Lime 
— may be added for late rust mite con- 
trol. 




































Order promptly, while you think of it, and a- 
void possible delays. Quick deliveries can be 
made from Orlando, Winter Haven, and a num- 
ber of convenient distributing points. 




















J. Schnarr & Company 


Florida’s Standard, Oldest Line of Sprays 
Schnarrs Standard Dust Mixtures 



















Orlando, Florida 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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Sour Citrus Fruits For 
Home Use 


By W. W. Yothers, Orlando, Fla. 


During the summer in July, Aug- 
ust, and September there is very lit- 
tle Florida Citrus fruit. It is during 
this season also that fruit is required 
more than at any other time. The 
various limes mature in the summer 
and furnish a most excellent source 
of juice for ades, etc. Of course, the 
Key lime is one of the standard va- 
rieties. These may be grown from 
seed. The Eustis limequat is a won- 
dvrful fruit. It has fruit beginning 
about July 15 or 20 and extends for 
several months, This is a cross be- 
tween the Key lime and the cum- 
quat. I prefer it to the Key lime but 
other people prefer the Key lime. 
The Rangpur is a most beautiful 
fruit and is very sour indeed. It has 
edible fruit beginning about August 
15 or September 1 extending for sev- 
eral months. 

One of the best of the four fruits 
is the Woglum. lime. This has edible 
fruit as early as July, but they only 
last about two or three months. This 
fruit comes at the proper time for 
Florida use and a tree or two should 
be planted by those desiring some 
juices, ades, etc. There is also a sour 
grapefruit that has a distinct flavor. 
One tree of this fruit would supply 
several people for months. They are 
as large as a big grapefruit and one 
fruit makes a large quantity of de- 
licious ade. 

The sour tangerine or Calamondin 
is also a fine fruit for sour drinks. 
The fruit and tree are most beauti- 
ful. They are good for consumption 
quite early and remain on the tree 
for months. 

The sour orange as well as the bit- 
ter sweet also are most excellent 
fruits for summer use. 

To supply the wants of a family, 
only three or four trees would be 
required. An acre of sour fruits 
would supply a small community. It 
has always seemed to me that Flori- 
da could just as well supply her own 
sour fruits instead of buying import- 
ed lemons, 


i akin 
Grapefruit Cannery 
At Lake Alfred 


Lake Alfred is rejoicing over the 
prospect for the early completion of 
a new grapefruit cannery about to 
be erected in that thriving city. 

The Fruit Products Company of 
Florida, which owns and operates the 





factory at Eagle Lake, expects to 
install a new plant in Lake Alfred. 
The site has been selected and the 
plans have been completed. The ar- 
chitects are Tilden and McMichael 
of Winter Haven. 

The building will be approximate- 
ly 125 by 250 feet of metal and 
steel construction. The capacity of 
the house will be 75,000 cases with 
provision being made whereby the 
plant may be enlarged as conditions 
warrant. 

In order to bring the plant to Lake 
Alfred it was necessary that the 
growers raise $50,000.00 and this 
has been accomplished. Every cent 
of it was raised by growers in the 
community, 

The officers and directors of the 
company are Walter E. Parker, Pres- 
ident, of Lake Alfred and Detroit, 
Michigan, John Snively, Vice Presi- 
dent, of Winter Haven, John H. 
Evans, Secretary and Treasurer, of 
Lake Alfred, Robert Backrath, Asst. 
Secretary and Treasurer, of Lake Al- 
fred, Harrison Ambrose and G. B. 
Aycrigg, Directors, of Winter Haven, 
M. M. Slayton, Manager, of Winter 
Haven. 

Mr. Parker and Mr. Evans are 
respectively President and Secretary 
of the Mexican Crude Rubber Com- 
pany of Lake Alfred who own and 
operate 600 acres of grove at that 
point. 

It has been estimated that the com- 
pany will utilize during the coming 
season at the Lake Alfred plant ap- 
proximately 85,000 field boxes of 
grapefruit and the grower will be 
paid from 50c to 80c per box, de- 
pending upon the quality of the fruit. 

The monthly payroll will be about 
$12,000.00. 

The product of the local plant will 
be packed under the “Floridagold” 
label, which is very well known to 
the northern trade. 
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Parents should try to direct the en- 
ergies of their children into some- 
thing constructive, and should see 
that they have a definite place to 
pour out their energies and to make 
noise. “Keep still,’ “stop that rack- 
et,” and similar admonitions are 
much too common. 


Give the corn weevil a dose of car- 
bon bisulphide and save that corn 
they would waste for you. 


0 


Returns FLORIDA'S 
SAFEST (INVESTMENT 
8 AUTHORIZED 
Capital $2,000,000 
Let us send booklet 
Lakeland Building & Loan 
Association  C-l 
Lakeland, Florida 


with 
100% 


Security 


0) em 
Light Plants, Automatic 
Water Plants and Elec- 
tric Refrigerators 


CHARLES GREENE CO. 
1221 Florida Ave. Phone 3477 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
ee ee ee a ee D020, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA-"— 
of 
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HOTEL 


‘GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Where Colonial Hospitality and 
Reasonable Rates Prevail 


. - 

Radio in every room 
RATES: $5.00 
The newest and ’ finest hotel in the 
South, setting new standards in policy 
facilities and service. Rates posted in 
every room. Tub and shower, electric 
fan, steam heat, and circulating ice 
water in every room. Centrally located. 
Garage in same block. Write for book- 
let. 


ROBERT KLOEPPEL, Owner | 
W. GAINER THIGPEN, Manager 


HH 
FERTILIZERS FOR FLORIDA FRUITS AND FARM CROPS 


SIMON PURE AND GEM BRANDS 


“TIME TRIED AND CROP TESTED” 
Forty years Satisfactory service to Florida Sanne 


Long dry 


spell 


about 


Order now and save money by getting our REDUCED. JUNE FIRST 
price list before buying. Fair prices, Quality Fertilizers, Prompt Service. 


_E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Effect of Spraying 
On Keeping Quality 
Of Citrus Fruits 


A circular has been issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture dealing with the “Effect of 
Spraying With Fungicides on the 
Keeping Quality of Florida Citrus 
Fruits.” It is written by Harry R. 
Fulton, Pathologist, and John J. Bow- 
man, Assistant Pathologist, Office of 
Fruit Diseases. 

It is pointed out in the circular 
that “the results of six seasons’ tests 
show that citrus fruit from old seed- 
ling trees in Florida can be material- 
ly improved in keeping quality by 
spraying once between April 15 and 
May 5 with 3-3-50 Bodreaux mixture 
plus 1 percent of oil in the form of 
emulsion. This is the regular treat- 
ment for melanose control, 

“By this means half or more of 
the Phomopsis type of stem-end rot 
was prevented over a prolonged pe- 
riod. The reduction of Diplodia stem- 
end-rot was about one-fifth. Blue 
mold rot and several miscellaneous 
minor rots were not materially af- 
fected. 

“The combined effectiveness a- 
gainst all rots amounted to a reduc- 
tion of about one-third.” 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
t» the United States Department of 
Agriculture and asking for Depart- 
ment Circular 409. 


Citrus Fumigation 
Continued from page 8 


in growing citrus fruits, One can 
guess the condition of his grove with- 
out going into it. The best cared for 
groves are always the ones that give 
the greatest returns. 

We believe the proposed clearing 
house will eliminate some of the 
marketing problems of Florida citrus 
fruits. We hope the growers will take 
a determined stand to produce a 
higher quality fruit so that the mar- 
keting agencies will have something 
to market with pride. 


To keep leather-covered furniture 
free of cracks, polish regularly with 
a cream made from 1 part of vinegar 
and 2 parts of linseed oil, which must 


be bottled and shaken until it is like | 


cream. 


Give a child a place-to romp and 
play and make noise sometime—a 
chance to let off steam—and he will 
not be so apt to be constantly doing 
what he ought not do, 
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DO YOU REALIZE THE UNRIVALLED 
SUPREMACY OF 


AS A MEANS OF CONTROLLING 
BLUE MOLD? 


THE BROGDEX SYSTEM 
“BROGDITE” (Borax) to reduce decay 


“BROGDEX” to retard aging, withering and shrinkage 


INVITES COMPARISON 


With the ordinary method of washing fruit. 

With any chemical treatment you may be using or consid- 
ering, which does not contain borax. 

We shall be glad to send our representative fo make for 
you comparative tests which tell the story and from which you 
can draw your own conclusions. 

The method of testing we use is similar to that employed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and is based on 
correct principles. 

There is no string to this offer. There is absolutely no obli- 
gation incurred by you and no charge to you for making this 
test. We welcome the opportunity to prove to you that the Brog- 
dex System is the best system for controlling blue mold and we 
believe that the test will convince you. 
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AND THE BROGDEX SYSTEM GOES FURTHER 


It also provides the fruit with a thin coating of paraffin 
which slows up the wilting and drying out and holds your fruit so 
that it reaches the consumer without showing signs of age or 
wilting. 

The experts of the United States Department of Agriculture 
have investigated the borax treatment during the last couple of 
years and have pronounced it highly effective for controlling 
both blue mold and stem end rot. 

We control the exclusive rights for Florida under U. S. Pat- 
ent 1,529,461 covering the borax treatment, 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


B. C. Skinner, President 


Plant at Thirteenth Street and Cumberland 
(Just south of Lafayette) 
The Estuary 


Tampa, Florida 
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Leading Commission 
Factor Passes Away 


Robert Strange French, secretary 
and manager of the National League 
of Commission Merchants with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. died 
suddenly in his hotel room in Miami 
on August 29, 

Mr. French, who had just arrived 
in Miami, went to the hotel, asked 
for cool, quiet room, and asked that 
a physician be sent up to see him, as 
he was feeling badty, The clerk is re- 
ported to have forgotten the request 
concerning sending a physician, and 
Mr. French was found dead in his 
room a few hours later by a hotel 
attendant. The suddenness of his 
death lead at first to a number of 
rumors; but a coroner’s jury after 
careful examination into the matter 
brought in a verdict that he had 
come to his death from natural 
causes. Mr. French had for several 
years suffered from a cardiac affect- 
ion. 

Mr. French was in course of a 
trip over Florida, visiting members 
of the League in this state. In the 
previous week he had been in Jack- 
sonville and Orlando. J. Curtis Rob- 
inson, of the Growers and Shippers 
League, had then motored him down 
to Tampa, and from there he later 
went to Miami. 

The deceased was a native of Char- 
leston, S. C. He was one of the best 
known figures in the produce trade 
in the United States, by reason of 
his years of work in connection with 
the National League of Commission 
Merchants. He devoted himself to 
the establishment of better relations 
between shipper and receiver, better 
standardization of products, and the 
cultivation of higher ethics in trade 
practices. He was well and widely 
known in’ Florida; and numbered 
many Florida men as_ personal 
friends. S. J. Sligh, of S. J. Sligh & 
Co. was one who had been intimate- 
ly acquainted with him for over a 
quarter of a century. The National 
League of Commission Merchants has 
approximately two score members in 
Florida, including all of the larger 
fruit and vegetable shippers. 

Mr. French’s body was returned to 
Charleston for interment. 


“Price statistics do not support the 
common belief that industry cannot 
be prosperous unless agriculture is 
also prosperous, but show on the con- 
trary that business and manufactur- 
ing activities have at times been 
profitable in periods of low agricul- 
tural prices,”’ says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improved land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Eleven acres high, 
rolly eitrus land; 4 acres cleared with 
small house, and large nice bearing or- 
ange trees full of fruit. Nicely located 
near Altamonte Springs, Fla. For partic- 
ulars write H. A. Lunquire, 41 N. W. 29th 
St., Miami, Fla. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 
Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 


“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” . 
Lake Jem, Florida 


FOR SALE—Pineapple land in _ winterless 
—. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 


FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida. Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$1950.00 TO $3500.00 income per acre 
from limes; want partner, exclusive lime 
culture. Jas. N. Foreman, 4026 2d Ave. S., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Sa cabbage plants—500 $1.00 
postpaid. Expressed $1.00 thousand. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


FOR nae and stable manure, car 
_ Link agley, Box 464, Tampa, 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal —_ 
—the best in the country, direct 
Martin ns. Utility and show birds se 00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
s W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 


Caen eee 

SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, Tou- 
louse Geese, Guineas, Angora and Milk 
Goto. Circular free. Woodburn, cunee 
‘a. 


September, 1927 


WANTED: Competent man to work ten acre 
farm near Ocala, Florida, profit sharing 
basis. Young tangerine grove, many fruit 
trees, rich soil. Big po in onions, poul- 
try. Comfortable, furnished house, good 
barn, R. F. D. 41, Burbank, Fla. 


M—GROVE—HOME 
22 ACRE — bearing grove; modern two- 
story, 8 room house, completely furnish- 
ed on third largest lake in state in thriv- 
ing town; good -roads, church, schools; 
comgiote line farm implements and tools. 
. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake County, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, 


FOR SALE—200 pure bred white Leghorn 
hens $1.25 each, any quantity. Cockerels 
$2 each. Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, Ga. 


WANTED 
COMPLETE LINE OF CITRUS GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

A well known reputable firm of national 
scope, marketing certain materials requir- 
ed by citrus growers, is extending its 
line of merchandise to cover complete re- 
quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—fertilizer, orchard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar product for wide distribution—I can 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BEGGARWEED SEED 


Very desirable for planting in groves and 
cover crops. We only have a limited quan- 
tity left. Until our stock is sold out we 
can supply at $43.00 per 100 tbs. or in 
smaller lots at 45c per Ib. Quotation sub- 
ject to immediate acceptance or being un- 
sold on receipt of order. Write for our 
Fall seed price list. 

A. MARTIN SEED COMPANY 
202 EAST BAY STREET 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


——_—— eae eee 
PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 


Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
1000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 35 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


JERSILD’S Invincible Strain White Wyan- 
dottes, bred for eggs, meat and beauty 
since 1905; hatching eggs, baby chicks, 
breeders and young pullets. Catalog free. 
Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan trees 
budded or grafted and guaranteed. Great 
shortage this year. Write for catalog to- 
oe Bass Pecan Company. Lumberton, 

iss. 


FOR SALE—All varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


STRAWBERRY YLANTS. Send $2.50 for 
500 Missionary or Klondyke. $4.50 per 
1,000. Ready now. John Lightfoot, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10-12t 


RUNNER peanuts—Spanish peanuts Early 
speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Beans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


WANT FARM priced right, with or without 
crops. Describe. Emory Gross, North 
Topeka, Kansas. 


PORTO RICO -Potato Vines $2.00 Thousand. 
Smith Bros., Nocatee, Fla. 


BABY CHICKS: Send no money, we ship 
C.0.D. Pay your mailman when chicks are 
delivered. Leghorns, $12.00 per 100. Bars, 
Reds, $14.00; Mixed $10.00. Flor- 
ida Baby Chickery, Lakeland, Fla. 
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